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THE LATE MISS SHANKS. 


T is with a feeling of personal sorrow and bereavement, 
which our readers will share, that we announce the 
death of Miss Sallie Gore Shanks, whose connection with 
Harper's Bazar began with the first number of the pa- 
per During the twenty-eight years of the BAZAR’S ex- 
istence Miss Shanks has written the department entitled 
New York Fashions,” putting into her work both heart 
and conscience, and never failing once to furnish her reg- 
ular weekly article, until the week in which she passed 
away. She came into intimate relations with many wo- 
men all over the land, by the care and skill with which 
she answered their questions about dress in the Corre- 
spondents’ column, bringing thought and experience to 
bear upon each case as if it were that of a friend—which, 
indeed, it was to her. This work was never slighted nor 
done perfunctorily, and she took a keen pleasure in assist- 
ing with her advice those who were at a distance and 
could not see the novelties in fashion for themselves. 
Never very strong, the last year of her life was mach of 
the time a struggle with increasing weakness; but her in- 
domitable will and cheerful courage triumphed over in- 
validism, and she met the requirements of her position as 
bravely and fully as though she had not been handicapped 
by suffering. Miss Shanks possessed a rare literary gift, 
and devoted it without reserve to the service of the Bazar, 
which, it is not too much to say, she loyally and unceas- 
ingly loved. Her death is deeply regretted by her associ- 
ates and by a host of friends. 

A quiet, graceful, and courteous gentlewoman, who 
filled every day of her life with kind and generous 
thoughts has finished her course with honor. The funeral 
services were attended by her New York acquaintances 
on Friday afternoon, February 21st, at her home in Lafa- 
yette Place, and her remains were taken to Kentucky, her 
native State, for interment 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE NATURAL DISAPPROVAL OF WEALTH. 


t e-- is a natural feeling of distrust and even dis- 
approval of wealth, especially on the part of those 
who have never possessed it. It is natural also that this 
should be a sliding scale, and that each person should re 
gard the next largest tax-payer as too rich. Thirty years 
ago, at the sea-side resort called Pigeon Cove, or Cape 
Ann, there was a village wit known habitually as Old 
Knowlton, a retired fisherman, who delighted to corner in 
argument a set of eminent clergymen who theu resorted 
there, as Dr. Chapin, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Bartol, Thomas Starr 
King, and others. He liked to swear before them, to ask 
hard questions out of the Old Testament, and to call them 
fumiliarly by their last names, One day he was much 
startled, on asking about Dr. Gannett’s salary, to hear that 
it was $3000, which would not now be regarded as a large 
sum, but seemed to him enormous. ‘‘ Why, Gannett,” 
said the licensed veteran, ‘‘ what can a minister do with 
so much money? You can’t know how to manage it! 
Gannett, you ought to have a guardeen!” 

No doubt we are all ready, if we personally escape wealth, 
to offer advice as to its guardianship, but probably the 
nearer we came to it, the greater the difficulty of de- 
ciding how to handle it. There is nothing new in the 
phenomenon, except in its lately rapid increase among our- 
selves. Even now it is said that no American man is so 
rich as Cecil Rhodes, the South African adventurer, who 
is wealthy enough to organize piratical expeditions into 
free states; and, it is predicted, to be elevated to the peer- 
age of England, even where they have failed. No Ameri- 
can family is so rich as the Rothschilds, whose nest is still 
shown—or was till lately—a tottering and shabby house 
in the Jewish quarter of Frankfort. Matthew Arnold, 
who shook his head over the comparatively moderate dis- 

ylays of wealth in this country, gloats with delight, in two 
etters, over the luxurious living of the English Roths- 
childs. An aristocracy of wealth, however, can never 
really stand on the same ground as one of birth, or be as 
dangerous to real freedom; because, no matter how curious 
people may be about it, or how envious of it, or how much 
they may truckle to it, there can never be felt toward it 
that honest, time -hardeved, utterly cringing deference 
with which even the average English radical bows down 
before a lord. But we all like to philosophize about it 
and give it advice—and all the more, the less we share of 
it; just as it was said of Cardinal de Retz, that he made up 
for an utter neglect of his own soul by exercising an abun- 
dant supervision over the souls of other people. 

There is doubtless a great drawback on all the direct 
good done by great riches, —-— in many respects one 
has to recognize this good. Mr. Edward Atkinson thinks 
that all the Vanderbilt wealth is not, as such things go, 
too large a commission on the actual cheapening of the 
freight on each barrel of flour from the West to the 
East. It is usually claimed by the advocates even of 
mercantile trusts thet, though the immediate effect of 
such organizations is to raise the price of the necessaries 
of life, the trusts tend to lower them in the end by meth- 
odizing and cheapening the production. Then the social- 
ist also usunlly maintains that all such tendencies are to 
be helpful ut last, because they prepare the way for pub- 
lie ownership, which is what he desires. But the trouble 
remains, after all, that it is not for these reasons that men 
really admire wealth or seek it. They do this simply be- 
cause it is wealth. In all ages of the world it has been 
its intrinsic quality that dazzled. ‘‘Put money in thy 
purse.” There is no doubt a preference in the commu- 
nity for honesty, even on a large scale; and a stigma often 
attaches to ill-gotten wealth during a man’s lifetime. He 
knows, however, that it will not extend to his children, 
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and that they will have as little reason to trouble them- 
selves about its origin as an English duke troubles him- 
self about the possible shame of the ancestor who laid the 
foundation of the family. 

There are usiieahaediy many rich men who honestly 
feel great doubts as to the rightfulness of their unequal 
position. Very frank and noble expressions of this feel- 
ing might be quoted. The other perplexity, however, 
comes in—as to what = are to do about i Even if 
ee | give millions to col =— and libraries and public 
buildings, it does not satisfy their critics, and perhaps 
does not quite satisfy themselves. - Ought they not to 
use their money, in some way, towards remedying the 
very inequality that has created it? But that way be- 
wilderment lies. In some little Judean village the text 
**Sell that ye have, and give alms,” might be literally 
interpreted. Fora large and highly organized community 
any such literal interpretation would be disastrous. It is 
hard to conceive of a greater calamity in a town than to 
have some remorseful multimillionaire turn his whole 
property into dollars and sprinkle them broadcast in the 
public streets. The tramps and waifs of the nation would 
rapidly gather in that town, and all honest and frugal life 
would be at anend. To invest the money in novel enter- 
— even for the public good, might be almost as hope- 
ess; because the whole theory of social progress is still so 
imperfectly worked out that the first attempts must for 
years be failures. No wonder that the rich man, even if 
conscientious, is puzzled, and, if fresh from the reading of 
Howells's Altruria, yet postpones his actual experiments 
until Edward Bellamy and Suucy George have reconciled 
their warring projects. 

What socialists find it hard to recognize is that personal 
wealth rarely comes by accident, but in most cases b 
natural leadership, by skill, or by inheritance from skill. 
Of course the rich man uses the laws of nature and the 
general progress of society, but the trouble is that he uses 
them with an ability which his neighbors cannot supply 
in his place. Corporations do not pay salaries of twenty 
thousand dollars because it amuses them; but because the 
man whom they pay is worth that to them. If not, he is 
dropped very rapidly. We have to deal with a world 
where certain men are born with a certain gift. It is, of 
course, nobler where a man consecrates that gift to the 
service of man or the glory of God; where he prefers to 
live concealed and do his work. Such men are around us 
all the time, but from the very nature of the case we do 
not hear much about them. ominent usefulness soon 
attracts the reporters and the begging letters. On the 
other hand, a man may be grandly useful, and yet like to 
advertise himself, as it appears from the newly published 
memoirs of Louis Agassiz that George Peabody once of- 
fered to endow a great museum munificently if his own 
name could be attached to it, and withheld the gift when 
that proposal was declined. T. W. H. 


THE CHARM OF NORDICA. 


= had sat just in front of us on that last night of the 
\O opera season, when Nordica sang in Lohengrin, and 
the audience staid, cheering and calling for the great sing- 
er, until she had been before the curtain a dozen times. 

There is no one like Noftdica in graciousness and sweet- 
ness. If one sits very near the stage and watches her 
walking across it at these times, smiling to an audience 
who have risen to their feet in their enthusiasm, bending, 
as on that last night, when the curtain had fallen and the 
orchestra gone, to shake hands with clamoring youths and 
eager young women pressing close to the foot-lights to bid 
her good-by, one can see how illumined her face really 
becomes, and feel the power of that “inner beauty” al- 
ways ‘‘shining in her face.” There is no self-conscious- 
ness about her, and therefore neither pride nor vanity. 
One feels that the desire to give. happiness is stronger 
than every other sense in her, giving her the keenest plea- 
sure she knows. 

And she is so ready to give it. Without musical ac- 
companiment of any kind, she stood there that night and 
sang the most exquisite of little songs about love going 
to Jericho, and the notes in her voice as she sang the va- 
riations on Jericho were clear and pure as crystal, and 
seemed not so much to come from her lips as to be 
dropped by some bird or spirit high in the vault over- 
head. 

There was no despairing gesture when the acclamations 
became louder and louder and her recalls more vehement, 
there was no pressing of her hand to her throat, with ap- 
pealing face turned toward the audience, as is the fashion 
among some of the prime donne of to-day. When she 
could no longer sing she brought Cremonini, the Lohen- 
grin of the evening, to the centre of the stage, gave him 
the pitch when he lost it, and was as happy in the ap- 
plause to him and the delight of the audience as she had 
been when she was being cheered herself. Only when 
the house was plunged into almost total darkness by the 
ushers could the audience be driven home. 

Miss Field, as I say, sat near us on that night. I re- 
membered her face as she came in. She has been out of 
New York a long time, and has come back but recently, 
rich in the experience of many seasons in London and 
Berlin. She uttered a low exclamation of delight when 
she found herself by Mrs. Bishop, who was here again to- 
day. Miss Field was in black velvet and furs, and wore 
in her dress a great bunch of those new violets which 
have just appeared in New York, those dark single violets, 
such as one buys at Nice, but which have been brought 
here, I believe, from California. No violet is swecter. 
As Miss Field’s hair is black, the only color about her to- 
day lay in her face. No one more beautiful was here, 
nor more faultless in dress and manner. As the different 
women looked at her, each one unconsciously attacked 
some weak place in herself. One who had been stooping 
straightened herself; another gave a tighter pull to her 
veil, and felt for ible loose ends; some one pulled a 
velvet collar a trifle higher, and a young girl who had 
crossed her knees put her foot to the floor. Beauty and 

rfection, after all, inspire a host of unconscious imitators. 

he desire of most of us is in the right direction. What 
we want is more examples. 

Miss Field has, of course, cosmopolitan interests. They 
belong to women of her stamp, and, like Mrs. Bishop, she 
finds those interests everywhere—in people she only meets 
in their houses after five footmen have been on her 
way from her carriage door to that of the Jady’s drawing- 
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room inside, in those she sees in the streets, in the beds of 
hospitals wards, or up dark flights of steps in tenement- 
houses. 

She and Mrs. Bishop talked for some time, but I only 
staid until Mrs. Bishop had finished describing a meet- 
ing of some of the working-girls in one of the clubs form- 
ed by Miss Grace Dodge. The subject of that night's 
discussion was prejudice, and each young woman was 
called upon for a brief opinion on the subject. Each of 
them agreed, as Mrs. Bishop told us, that the real basis of 
all prejudice lay in selfishness and jealousy. Miss Field's 
face suddenly lighted, as the faces of intellectual people 
always will when a new idea has come to —_ 


H. F. 





To final performances in the regular season of opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house were turned into the 
noisy demonstrations of favoritism deemed appropriate on 
such farewell occasions. Les Huguenots, given with the 
ideal cast, including Melba, Nordica, Plancgon, Maurel, and 
the De Reszkés, drew an enormous audience, and proved 
in every respect a prodigious success. It being the last 
appearance of the eminent Polish brothers, all honors were 
dedicated to them; and certainly Meyerbeer’s effective 
opera was well chosen for an affair of the kind, the scenes 
at the conclusion of the different acts—the presentation of 
wreaths, flowers, and even two handsome silver loving- 
cups—not seeming at all inharmonious with the showy 
order of the piece itself. 

Madame Melba’s triumph was reserved for the follow- 
ing evening, when she became the objective point of in- 
terest and applause, and received a very beautiful pearl 
ornament as a token of her admirers’ appreciation. 

The representation of Lohengrin, on Saturday evening, 
February 15th, was given in Italian. Madame Nordica 
impersonated Elsa, and M. Plancon took the part of the 
King. With two such fine Wagner interpreters, and with 
Herr Seidl and his orchestra to aid and inspire them in 
their devoted efforts to raise the tone of the performance, 
many rarely beautiful moments were secured; but Siguor 
Cremonini must always be counted an utter failure as the 
Knight of the Holy Grail, and Madame Mantelli and Signor 
Kaschmann are conventional in their treatment of the 
characters of Ortrud and- Telramund, delivering the music 
with traditional vocal effects only suitable to the Italian 
stage. 

Although one could not expect so uneven a perform- 
ance to leave the audience in an uplifted mood, it jarred a 
little on’ one’s sense of the fitness of things to have an up- 
roarious tumult follow the fall of the curtain; and the de- 
mands for artists, conductors speeches, and songs seemed 
indiscriminate and childish. The insanity reached a climax 
when cries for ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” and—will it be be- 
lieved ?—for ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” were distinctly heard. 

The matinée performance of Carmen and the Sunday 
evening concert gave Mile. Calvé her opportunity to test 
the resources of a circle of enthusiastic friends and sup- 
porters, and they responded in a manner which must have 
assured her of their fidelity and undoubtedly delighted 
her heart. At the concert Mile. Calvé’s selections were 
“La Misoli,” from David’s La Perle de Brasil, and the 
Bach-Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria ”'—the latter with violin obli- 
gato played by Mr. Hasselbrink. M. Plancon contributed 
a cavatina from La Juive and an air from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade. The quartet from Mefistofele was also a feature 
of the occasion, and was sung by Mesdames Calvé and 
Mantelli, and Messrs. Cremonini and Plangon. Now that 
the regular season has come to an end it is interesting to 
review its successes and its failures. It has certainly 
given us the privilege of listening to unusually perfect 
performances of Les Huguenots and Faust ; it has brought 
forward a revival of Boito’s Mefistofele, thus enabling 
Mile. Calvé to interpret the dual role for soprano; and 
the originality of this great artist's Ophélie, the burning 
passion of her Anita in La Navarraise, and the skill of 
her vocalization in the music written by Bizet for Leila, 
priestess of Lea Pécheurs des Perles—these are blessed 
memories for which we must humbly and thankfully ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to Messrs. Abbey and Grau. 

The pleasure and surprise of Madame Melba’s singing 
and acting in Manon, the deep enjoyment occasioned by 
M. Plancon’s flawless delivery of all his réles, and the 
charm and finish of M. Jean de Reszké’s style, together 
with the magnificent power and sonority of his brother's 
voice and methods, should be acknowledged and chron- 
icled as attractions of the highest order. But what of the 
ten German performances which were to have established 
international opera? Can we dwell with satisfaction on 
the result of Herr Seidl’s untiring energy, and of M. Jean 
de Reszké’s and Madame Nordica’s supreme efforts? 

It is difficult to answer these questions. One thing is 
positive, whatever may be said or written to the —— 
#.é., that no other words than those of the German lan- 
guage suit Wagner's dramas. Messrs. Abbey and Grau 
have hardly fulfilled their promises to the subscribers to 
the series of exclusively German representations, In most 
cases the works produced had been previously given in 
the regular series, and were thus robbed of their attrac- 
tiveness as novelties. Moreover, with the exception of 
Madame Nordica, Madame Brema, Mlle. Olitzka, and the 
De Reszkés, the soloists were entirely inadequate; for, 
be it remembered, a great issue was at stake, and only the 
best answers where a precedent is to be established. 

Rumors are ab that M. de Reszké feels the strain 
upon voice and physical strength, and must soon abandon 
the réle of Tristan. . Let us hope that he may continue to 
— till the Baireuth experiment has been made. 

e may forgive the fact that our opera-house has been 
considered as a rehearsing-ground for the greater object 
in view. We have reaped the benefit of hearing a beau- 
tiful and deeply interesting performance, and it will en- 
able us to intelligently compare its merits with the best 
features of the representations shortly to be given by Mr. 
Damrosch’s troupe at the Academy of Music, and to de- 
cide whether the former or the latter company gives us 
work to remember and to be grateful for. 
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we OUR PARIS 
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? HAT is Coquelin doing these days?” some one asks 

me. Coquelin is the busiest man in Paris at these 
numbers. He lays every evening in his own theatre, the 
Porte St.-Martin, in Fanjan la ipe, and all the rest of 
his time is spent in arranging for the great representation 
of idor, which is at last to be given on @ 8 stage. 
Sardou has either rewritten two acts or has written two 
new acts for it, I believe, and the whole ‘scene of the 
Convention ” is to be reproduced with a historical accuracy 
that will make it an important document in the study of 
revolutionary times. 

Coquelin told me last week the true and faithful history 
of his break with the Comédie Frangaise, the beginning of 
which dates back to about 1889, the year of the Paris Ex- 
position. M. Coquelin says that in spite of the fact that 
the Thé&tre Francais is subsidized by the government he 
does not admit that the government has any right to in- 
terfere in questions which have purely to do with art. 
Finding that the artists at the Comédie were perpetually 
hampered and interfered with by the government, he, with 
M. Delaunay, gave in his resignation, and Coquelin pre- 
pared to become the director of one of the other theatres, 
the Porte St.-Martin, I think, but it isn’t of importance 
which, so long as he ceded his rights to Sarah Bernhardt 
*‘a woman and a friend,” when she asked the favor of 
him, and so hong “4, upon pa nage wee of his friends, he 
finally went back to the Comédie, giving up 148,000 francs 
which he was to have received at the St.-Martin for 48,000 
francs promised him by the Francais. 

Coquelin went back to the Francais with a distinct un- 
derstanding about certain things. In the first place, he 
was to be allowed to work there—that is, he was to be al- 
lowed to do something, to create something, before the 
time came for him to be retired. For two years he 
played only the réles that he had already played at least 
two hundred times. He had in his pocket the French 
version of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew—La Mégére 
Apprivoisée—a perfectly charming thing, which I heard 
when it came out, and which, as Coquelin said, “ sortit 
absolument de l’ordinaire”; and he had in his pocket 
Thermidor, Thermidor was mounted with the greatest 
care and expense, and, as you know, was suppressed at 
once, and La Mégére Coquelin played just two months be- 
fore he resigned. Seeing no chance of doing anything 
but to vegetate to a peaceful old age, he left. Now this 
is his idea about the theatre, he tells me—that is, about 
his own theatre. He considers that the Théfitre Libre— 
the free theatre—is doing an enormous amount of harm 
ir. Paris. We have the Théftre Mondain, the Théatre 
des Escholiers, the Théftre de I’uvre, the Théatre des 
Pottes, and I don’t know how many theatres more, respon- 
sible to nobody, playing here, there, and anywhere where 
they can get a hearing, and using, as Coquelin says, the 
utmost license, both in respect to art and subject. ‘‘The 
theatres were rapidly getting to be something which hon- 
est women could not bear,” he said to me, “ and to which 
young girls could never go. Therefore my idea was to 
revive historical drama. I gave Duguesclin, which had 
certain qualities, now I'm giving Fanfan la Tulipe, and 
Thermidor will be something beyond anything that Paris 
has ever seen before in its line.” To establish a theatre 
pure, artistic, and unfettered was his ideal. ‘‘ And I am, 
mademoiselle,” he said to me, laughingly,‘‘a person much 
less complex than people give me credit for.” We are 
going to-night with a box party to hear Fanfan la Tulipe, 
and 1 wish the inexorable post would only wait over so 
that I could tell you about it, but the ‘‘ great fresco” in 
Thermidor 1 promise to send you a description of. 

Lately I’ve heard a great deal of delightful music, es- 
pecially from Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Stevens, two young 
pianists who have given successful recitals in Paris. Mr. 
Stevens has taken the stage name of Stefanski, and will 
make a début in Russia next winter on a concert tour 
with Nikita. As Nikita has very much the same vogue 
in Russia that Paderewski has in New York, it is certain 
that no young American pianist could start out under 
more favorable auspices. Mr. Stevens is a pupil of Le- 
schetitzky—as I never can remember how to spell that 
awful name, I always put in all the letters I can and let 
it go at that—and he has also studied with Moskowsky, 
Scharwenka, and others, and is a pupil now of Breitner’s 
in Paris. I first heard him play at the tiniest little musi- 
cal possible, one of those quiet little evenings that one 
remembers because of the artistic atmosphere that hangs 
over them. Miss Apell, a young girl from Detroit, also a 
Leschetitzky pupil, played with Mr. Stevens one of the 
Liszt rhapsodies; and Miss Davies, a pretty young girl 
from I don’t know just where, sang. she has a voice like 
a bell, as clear and pure as crystal, and I think is quite 
sure to make a successful début at the Opéra Comique. 
And then Miss Potts sang, just a little waltz song, for the 
direction of the Opéra doesn’t allow her to sing in public— 
but this wasn’t public—and just enough to let us see that 
she has one of those glorious mezzos that thrill one through 
and through, that send the cold chills down one’s back 
with artistic feeling. She has been engaged by Gailhard 
for the Grand Opera. He heard her sing, and engaged 
her at once, giving her the time necessary to prepare her- 
self. She studies with Madame Artot, and will probably 

make a début at the Grand Opéra in Favorita in May. 
Miss Potts comes from New York, and has sung in con- 
certs and in a New York church. 

Yesterday we went to a beautiful musical at Mrs. Den- 
lh in her charming old apartment near the Beaux-Arts. 

. Albert Lockwood, who has been for three years with 
Leschetitzky, and is considered one of his most finished 
pupils, played with unusual artistic feeling Rubinstein’s 
‘* Ballade,” and young Mr. Humphreys sang delightfully 
the “‘ Lorelei,” while Dr. Rykert sang that lovely song of 
Courtiandt Palmer’s in which Nordica had such a success 
in New York, “‘ Si j’étais Dieu,” with the accompaniment 
played by the composer. 

And finally, as the last but by no means the least inter- 
esting thing of the week, I must tell you about going to tea 
with Mrs. Paul Bartlett, and a delightful little talk I had 














with Mr. Paul Bartlett in his studio. The Paul Bartletts 
live at that most picturesque of the Paris suburbs, Passy, 
where they have taken an old house and made it over. 
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Out of the quaint little hall opens a dining-room, in which 
we found . Bartlett, who is one of the most beautiful 
women in the American colony, epee | tea, framed in a 
background of ivory and the pale of old Japanese 
embroideries. The walls are wainscoted high with wood 
lacquered in ivory, as are also the table and odd high 
dressers. The space above the wainscoting is pale old- 
red. The salon beyond is Empire in tone—a charming 
and unusual room; the furniture, old mahogany in Em- 
pire shapes, relieved with the lovely Empire green; the 
walls and background the rich’ fond of Japanese prints, 
which form the principal decoration of the room, with 
impressionist etchings by Zorn and others. The only 
color is given by touches in the curtains and elsewhere of 
pale old pink. 

But it was in the studio that I spent my time, where 
Mr. Bartlett showed me the clay models of his statues for 
the new Congressional Library, ‘‘ Michael Angelo” and 
‘*Columbus.” You know what an original artist he is; 
how he has been ao years to rediscover the se- 
cret of the old Japanese bronzes—that is, to make little 
objets d'art in bronze rich in tone, smooth in touch, and 
beautiful to the eye. He has a foundry of his own, where 
he casts his patines himself. ‘‘ People do things nowa- 
days too quickly,” Mr. Bartlett said tome. ‘‘They em- 
ploy too many people to dothem. Verrocchio, Donatello, 
Cellini, cast everything themselves, and that is the only 
way to make really thoroughly artistic things.” And in 
working quietly away upon his principle, ‘doing rare 
things instead of many,” Mr. Bartlett has won recogni- 
tion in France, was decorated last year by the French 
ae for his bronzes, and has had one placed in the 

uxembourg Gallery, and one in the Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts in Paris. His two statues for Washington are 
strong and beautiful. Michael Angelo, so far, is a nude, 
so that the character of the man may first be expressed in 
every line of his figure, and afterwards, when the expres- 
sion has been caught in the powerful ba¢k, the character- 
istic thigh, the lines of the limbs, the figure will be draped 
as Michael Angelo was seen every day at his work. ‘*Co- 
lumbus” is a masterpiece, in that the whole figure, whether 
seen from the front or the back, as it will be seen in the 
rotunda of the Library, expresses Columbus explaining his 
project. He spent sixteen years of his life going about 
from place to place explaining before he got the money 
to start out on the discovery, of America, and it is in that 
attitude, with his head slightly raised with an air of proud 
conviction, with hands outstretched in the characteristic 
gesture, that Mr. Bartlett. has portrayed him. Mr. Bart- 
lett’s last success we all know about — his getting the 
first prize in the competition for the Sherman monument. 
He has been asked to enlarge his design, which in the 
small original draft was intended only to give his scheme, 
without paying special attention to the likeness of the 
General. And I can’t help hoping it will meet with 
recognition on the other side. For the French govern- 
mént recognizes originality and power in artists by giving 
them a decoration. There is not much in that line that 
we can do for our American artists at home. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 

















SPRING WRAPS AND TAILOR GOWNS. 


HE most interesting shopping-time of all the year to 
the woman who considers it one of the duties of life 
to be well and suitably dressed is the late winter and 
early spring, when the shops first show their new styles. 
The jackets, wraps, and tailor gowns are the things that 
most éngross her attention, and she knows by past expe- 
rience it is well to take time by the forelock and select 
what is needed for spring and early summer wear while 
the winter is still here. 


SPRING JACKETS. 


The jackets shown this spring are exceedingly smart, 
and there are fortunately several different styles to choose 
from, so that both stout and slender women can choose 
what is most becoming to their respective figures. 

The light covert coat is, as a rule, the first outside gar- 
ment that is donned when the mild days come, and some 
women eats have one of these coats near at hand, con- 
tending that both summer and winter there are days when 
it is éxactly the right weight. The best style of covert 
is severely plain, and never follows any outré fashion as 
regards length or size of sleeve. It of course has a slight 
difference when fashions change Mn markedly, but ap- 
parently hints at what is to be. This year’s coats are a 
trifle shorter than those of last season, but do not stand 
out in a frill as do the more fancy ones. They are fast- 
ened with invisible buttons under a flap, and are quite 
without trimming, except what is given by the strapped 
seams. 

A smart covert coat made by any of the fashionable 
tailors costs from $35 upwards, is lined throughout with 

lain satin or taffeta silk, and the cloth is of the best. 

ter in the season there are to be found in some of the 
large shops ready-made covert coats—unlined, to be sure, 
but well cut—for from $7 upwards. 

Such a coat as this last is not to be com in beauty 
and finish with the one made to order, but is certainly 
well worth the money. The favorite shade is the tan, not 
the gray, which is a very trying color. 

Black jackets are always in fashion; those for spring 
wear are quite short; tight-fitting in the back, in the front 
are either loose or have turned-back revers from the waist. 

Some of theYvery newest are made with a belt across 
the back, but at the side seams the belt is slipped inside 
and fastened under the revers. The narrow gilt belts 
which are having such a run just now are to be worn with 
these coats, but for quieter taste a black satin or silk belt 
will be preferred. These fancy coats are all finished with 
a full ruffle effect at the back, which shows off the lining. 
Plain linings are more fashionable than fancy, and white 
is very smart, and very unprofitable. 

The Louis XIV. coats of brocade and satin and velvet 
are to be reproduced in the spring ——, They are 
made of cloth, but have linin, ‘acings of fancy bro- 
cades, jabots of lace, and various other elaborate accesso- 
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ries, which render them quite impossible for hard wear. 


The black and covert coats are really not to be classed 
with them, as they are pre-eminently for use. 


SPRING WRAPS. 


While sleeves will undoubtedly be smaller this spring, 
they will still be quite too large to be worn with any 
comfort under a jacket, so that a bewildering choice of 
wraps is on exhibition at the shops. The comfort of 
a wrap warm enough to yield some protection and yet 
that can be so easily put on is indescribable. 

There are many most elaborate confections of velvet, 
net, lace, grenadine, and various fancy materials to choose 
from this spring; but there are also some most useful and 
smart cloth capes which will look well with any costume. 
One style in particular is to be had both in covert-cloth or 
blue serge and in camel's-hair. Itis very wide and full, but 
fits to perfection over the shoulders and around the neck. 
It is circular in shape, and has no less than ten goves, 
the seams of all heavily strapped; six small round pearl 
buttons are put on at the bottom of each strap. The neck 
is finished with a high turned-down collar faced with 
velvet, and the cape is lined throughout with fancy taffeta 
silk. The price for one of these capes of covert-cloth is 
$12; the blue one is $14, and has brass buttons in place of 
the white pearl. Anything smarter or more attractive 
for the money it would be difficult to find. 

White is to be a fashionable color this spring, and there 
are to be found some very smart white wraps. which will 
look well with summer silks. The black wraps are made 
in fichu shape, as well as in the circular style, and are 
heavily trimmed with spangles and jet, while about the 
necks of each and all are enormous chiffon ruches with 
rosettes at either side. These chiffon ruches are not so 
perishable as might be supposed, but they soon look rust 
and brown if they are not put away with great care each 
time they are taken off. 

There are smooth cloth garments, generally fawn-color, 
a sort of jacket and wrap combined, which have turned- 
over collars of heliotrope velvet, and a figure appliquéd 
on the fronts in the velvet. These are only to be found 
at those modistes who delight in importing odd garments. 

Until summer fairly sets in, the velvet and even the 
seal-skin capes lined with white satin will be worn for 
theatre and driving wraps. These are cut circular, are 
very full, and fit perfectly over the shoulders and around * 
the throat. The white satin lining seems to make the fur 
or velvet look particularly rich and handsome. 


TAILOR GOWNS. 


The tailor gown, in all its simplicity and beauty, is one 
of the favorite spring costumes, and deservedly so, for 
there is nothing prettier por simpler than a well-made 
tailor gown. 

Skirts are to be narrower this spring, but will be cut in 
very much the same way, fitting smoothly over the hips, 
the fulness all in a small space in the back. The bell skirt, 
somewhat fuller than it was some two or three years ago, 
is to be worn, and it is one of the most becoming of all 
skirts. Dark blue is to be a favorite color, and a great 
many costumes have already been made up, with plain 
skirt and smart little jacket trimmed with black braid. 
The effect is somewhat of a military jacket, and the braid 
is put on in front and around the coat; sometimes frogs 
are used in place of the braid. These jackets are always 
tight-fitting. 

Tan and gray cloths are also made up in these gowns, 
and there is a certain shade of warm chestnut-brown serge 
which is also fashionable. 

The Eton jackets will be worn with the spring cos- 
tumes, and an unusually pretty style has the skirt very 
much gored, and opening at the side of the front breadth 
like the bicycle suits. An Eton jacket fitting tight at the 
back has revers turned back from the waist to the shoul- 
ders, and lined with blue satin. With this is to be worn 
a silk blouse of blue and white checked silk. Odd colors 
are combined in these costumes; blues are lined and 
faced with green and heliotrope; browns also have helio- 
trope or yellow or red, and although there are only glimpses 
to be seen, those glimpses give a touch of color which 
makes the gown chic, or otherwise. 

Shepherd’s plaids and checks of all kinds are made up 
into skirts to be worn with fancy waists and black jackets, 
and there are some entire costumes of the piaid. One of 
dark green and white fine check has linings, facings, and 
bands about the skirt of dark green satin. 

The silk waists still form part of the costumes, and the 
gowns that are made with waists to match are still the ex- 
ception to the rule. These exceptions show a return to 
the fancy braiding. A brown serge has the tight-fitting 
waist of the same, with the front braided in green, while 
a heliotrope has black and gilt braid put on over a white 
satin vest. 

The dark heliotrope colors, which have been seen occa- 
sionally during tlie winter, will soon be out in numbers 
in the spring costumes. They invariably have trimmings 
of white, or are worn with tan covert coats, as an all helio- 
trope gown is rarely becoming. 

An odd cloth garment, between a jacket and blouse, 
seems to meet with favor. It has a narrow ruffle effect 
over the hips, and the fulness is belted in with a narrow 
gilt belt. In front the fulness hangs down over the belt. 
Brown and black are the two favorite colors for this odd 
affair. 

The golf-capes have been found so useful for driving 
and for country wear that there is a steady demand for 
them. There is no difference to be noticed in the shape, 
although they are a trifle wider. The dark colors are still 
preferred, of the double faced-cloth. 

Some few red capes are to be seen, and the tailors have 
a few orders for coats made on the plan of the men's 
hunting-coats. These will ey be worn golfing, 
as red is so picturesque on the golf-field that it has been 
chosen by every one who golfs or watches golf. 


SOME SMART CAPES. 


For elderly women there are some new styles in capes the 
shape of the fur pelerines. These are made of ribbed silk 
or plain satin, and are trimmed with ruffles of lace. They 
add tly to the beatity and effect of a black costume, 
and have quite a little warmth, without being heavy. 
They have not as yet been displayed in all the shops, but 
the leading dressmakers are making them up for their cus- 
tomers. 
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Figs. 10 and 11.—Front Views or Frias. 4 anp 6. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


HE pane lady’s gown of dark blue serge shown here- 
with is made in girlish fashion with plain skirt and 
blouse-bodice tucked across the upper part of the fronts 
and of the sleeve puffs. A fold down the front is of white 
moiré studded with small dull gilt buttons. 
A fold of the moiré borders collar and cuffs. 
A girl’s frock of moss-green diagonal, 
Fig. 3, has for its distinguishing feature a 
deep collar of biscuit-colored cloth with 
embroidered edge, which is notched at the 
back, flares over the shoulders, and is car- 
ried in a point down the full blouse front 
of the waist. 

The boy’s suit, Fig. 7, is of dark blue 
velveteen, made with knee - trousers and 
sailor blouse, the latter having a shield 
and a very deep collar of white wool 
trimmed with dark blue. 

Fawn -colored reversible cloth with 
plaid back is used for the little girl's 
cloak, Fig. 6, the plaid 
showing in the hood. The 
front of this hood is like 
a cape-collar, and is 
trimmed with brown 
stitched bands 

The spring gown illus- 
trated on page 172 is of 
blue covert cloth. At the 
left side seam the skirt is 
slashed into tabs, a fold of 
black velvet is placed 
underneath, and the tabs 
fastened across with a but- 
ton and mock button-hole 
of cord. The bodice is 
tabbed in the short coat 
skirt and on the revers, 
which open on a shirred 
vest of blue silk with a 
frill at the neck. 

Drab box cloth is the 
material of the ulster 
shown, which has an ad 
justed back and loose 
front, with fly fastening 
and two large buttons. 
Narrow stitched straps of 
the cloth trim the back 
and the spade-shaped re 
vers of the front. The 
sleeves are peculiar. The 
sides form slender revers 
and a cuff in one piece, 
while the puffed part is 
set in. 


CALLING BONNET. 
See illustration on page 173. 
TINY crown of jet 
beads and cabochons, 
peaked at the front, forms 
the foundation of this 
bonnet. A rosette of 
black pleated mousseline 
de soie is placed directly 
in front; on the left side, 
a spray of roses with an 
aigrette; on the right, a 
tuft of roses without folli- 
age. Shell frills of the 
pleated mousseline fill out 
the back. 


Pig. 1.—Yoxe Frock ror Girt rrom 7 To 8 YEARS OLD. Pig. 2.—Bonnet ror Grau rrom 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supp!. 


Fig. 4.—Frock anp Hat ror Grau rrom 2 to 3 Years oip.—{See Fig. 11.] 
For patterns and description see No. VL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Frock ron Great rrom 11 To 12 Years op. Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Sprine Gown. a 
[See Fig. 9.] Fig. 6.—Coat ror Grau rrom 2 To 3 Years o1p.—(See Fig. 10.] 
Fig. 7.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 11 Tro 12 Years o_p Fig. 8.—Coat ror Boy rrom 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. Fig. 9.—Front or Grnt’s Frock 
For pattern and description see No. V. on patteru-sheet Supplem ent. Fie. 3. 
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MRS. DEE’S ENCORE. 


CHAPTER V.—({Continued.) 

\ Y own dear mother, my father, and my step-mother 

L were all three Scotch, by birth. Mother died when 
I was a little child. I just recall her. Three years later 
my father married my step-mother. Mrs, Dee is really the 
only mother I have well known. In a great deal she 
has been a very kind and good one to me, Mr, Sard. I 
want you to be sure of that. I have always called her 
mother. I have felt toward her as if such she were. 

“ After they were married, father and she decided to 
leave Paisley—they lived there—to go to Australia. They 
were still young married people. Why they went I nev- 
er could quite tell. They had had a good business in 
Paisley—father and Mr. Jarvie, his partner, an old school 
friend. I remember well hearing father say that he nev- 
er would have come away from Scotland without being 
urged to consent to it by my step-mother and by Mr. 
Jarvie. The less so because Melbourne, when they went 
to Melbourne, was not at all such a place to live in as it 
is now. But my mother—my step-mother, you under- 
stand—and Mr. Jarvie believed that there was a special 
opportunity there that meant a great deal, a fortune, for 
all of them. 

‘**And it turned out so. At least, it turned out so as to 
father. Mr. Jarvie did not stay in partnership with him 
there; he made a mistake. Father grew rich soon, very 
rich. Mr. Jarvie would have grown as rich too, but he 
had always been fond of private speculations. He is so 
now—but at that time they were not lucky ones. Father 
lent him money often, to clear himself. Poor father! He 
was always so busy,so quiet. And he thought a good 
deal of Mr. Jarvie’s help, too, in the affairs of his factory. 
As to mother, well, you would never think it, Mr. Sard, 
but Mrs. Dee was a splendid woman for business—a quite 
wonderful one. She was like a man, father used to say. 

“*T ought to have told you, before I got so far as this, 
that there was another reason why father and she made 
up their minds to leave Scotland. Mother had a small 
circle of relations in Paisley, her only ones. She and they 
were on such bad terms that everything was uncomfort- 
able and worse. They were the Roods—Mr. Rood’s peo- 
ple. When my aunt Jocelyn died, a terrible family quar- 
rel came up, on account of the will, between the Roods 
and us. There was a lawsuit, and it was a bitter one, I 
know. My mother lost it. Then she set going another 

* Begun in Haurza’s Bazan No. 5, Vol. XXIX. 
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one. That, too, she lost. It was all a great surprise and 
anger to her. Father had never before known her—no, 
nor had anybody else—to show such feeling about a thing. 
She could find nothing too hard for saying and believing 
as to Gilbert's kin. She wanted the sea between her and 
them, she said. She hated the country for their sake. 
Father tried to bring her to less harshness. It was of no 
use, even long after we were all living in Melbourne. 
For years the name ‘ Rood’ has been one not to be spoken 
in her hearing. 

‘* Lsuppose that there was something more than natural 
in all this, Mr. Sard, even allowing for a nervous Scotch 
temper. Later, after father’s death, I came to see it. But 
until then—until the dreadful things that it was part of — 
I didn’t know that Mrs. Dee’s mother had died insane; 
and I didn’t know that the only sister besides my step-mo- 
ther, Aunt Jocelyn Carmichael, all at once lost her reason 
after an accident on a journey, and grew worse and worse, 
until she took her own life in the asylum. Father did not 
wish me to be haunted by such family secrets.” 

“Tt is pitiful that you have had to learn them at all,” 
observed Sard. 

‘*They were not worse than some to come to me, far 
more nearly. Well, as I began to tell you, we settled 
down in Australia. I was a little girl when we made the 
voyage. As soon as I was ten or eleven years old I was 
sent from Melbourne to a boarding-school. My step-mo- 
ther knew of a specially good one, kept by some Edinboro 
ladies, hard to get into, and thought well worth while; and 
it was so. Father was sorry to have me go, but he felt 
that mother was right in urging it, and he consented soon. 
The school's terms were long. I went home only two or 
three times a year. Father used to make so much of me 
when I came. Mother was always glad to have me come, 
and kind; but, I don’t know, as I grew an older girl I felt 
more that I was not as much in her life as I had expected 
to be. Did I tell you that Mr. Jarvie lived with us—when 
he was not travelling, inland? He was always my good 
company; he and father and mother seemed to understand 
one another perfectly day in and day out. Would you 
care to see a picture of him?” 

She took out of her pocket her purse, evidently a gift, 
inasmuch as the silver cover’s elaborate inner side held a 
small photograph. The man, whose half-length figure was 
portrayed, could be called handsome. Mr. Jarvie had the 
large-framed, broad-chested type of North British phy- 
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sique. But his tolerably youthful face, even disguised by 
a close fair beard, was unpleasant when studied. There 
was a mixture of self-consciousness and shrewd insinceri 
ty in it. Sylvester divined that such a man could purpose 
evil and carry it out perhaps more readily than good. He 
liked not Mr. Jarvie’s visage, and he returned it to Miss 
Dee’s hand sans comment. She put it away without glan 
cing at it, and continued: 

‘Somehow, as I grew up, perhaps because I became 
more attached to the Misses Cairns and busier in my 
studies, I went home even less than at first. Two vaca 
tions father and mother and Mr. Jarvie went to the States 
—to California,and I spent the summer in Barrock. Father 
complained of not having me at home, But Mrs. De 
thought that ’twas as well that I should be where the air 
was so good for me, and where I was happy and busy 
The time would come soon enough when I would have to 
leave Barrock for good and all, and my education must be 
of the best. She was right, I suppose; and you must not 
fancy that she ever was a bit severe cr crossed me in het 
advising and deciding such things. But, all of a sudden— 
the very year wey should have finished with Barrock, 
so little time ago, after all, long as it seems now—one day 
came word that my father was very ill. I was asked to 
go home at once. 

** Poor father! I had not seen him in five months. He 
had been complaining of ill health for a year. Now he 
had come to a sudden breaking down. ‘The doctor said 
that it was overwork and some strange ailment that no 
body had foreseen. Mother seemed to be very anxious— 
quite upset. Everything pretty much that could be let 
pass was suspended. Mr. Jarvie had lately gone into poli 
tics, and Mrs. Dee had been of great service to him—|! 
don’t know just how. She was as much interested as he 
But that all stopped, of course. The doctor thought quiet 
the most needful thing for father. The house became like 
atomb. There was nothing but consultations and talk: 
and nursing for days together. The doctor was a stran 
ger, a young man. Our old physician had died that 
spring.” 

“Did we, include you in the consultings and care?” 

**No. other and Mr. Jarvie thought that I was too 
inexperienced and not strong enough to be of service 
And I was delicate. I could not see father. I could on); 
worry. I should not have been called from school, | 
found, had not father insisted; and the doctor made a 








point of it, too, because they had thought that father might 
suddenly die. But he did not, though he did not mend. 
The case was very obscure—unusual. Al! day long I had 
nothing to do but to sit in a corner of the parlors, a book 
before me that I never read, wondering why I could not 
see my father or be of help about him. Mr. Jarvie said 
that he lay, hour after hour, either in pain or exhaustion. 
They did all the nursing. Ab, how lonely I used to find 
that fortnight of long days and evenings!” 

**Lonely indeed! Miserably so,” exclaimed Sylvester. 

‘‘ Suddenly it seemed to me that Mr. Jarvie out of all 
the household realized what a weight of gloominess was 
bearing me down. Up to that day he had always treated 
me kindly, but as a child; never asa girl nearly a woman. 
He would spare minutes now to sit with me, to walk out, 
to drive with me, leaving father to Mrs. Dee.” 

** Did your mother object?” 

** Only once—that I know of:” 

“When was that, please?” 

‘One evening, after he had been reading aloud to me 
downstairs, I heard mother say to him that he had no call 
to put himself out so much for me, and he answered that 
he knew it, but that 1 must not mope so much. Next 
morning she asked me: ‘ Mary, the chances are that your 
father will long be ill. We were mistaken. He may get 
better slowly, child. 1 think you'd best go back to Bar- 
rock.’ But I said that I couldn’t bear the idea. I wanted 
to be near father and all of them, whatever might come. 
Mr. Jarvie overheard us talking. He agreed with me. 
Mother seemed annoyed to have him do so, I remember. 
But I staid. Afterward I knew how trifles affected her. 

“A day or so after this father was clear - headed, 
stronger, and he insisied on seeing me. The doctor con- 
aabet and I am so glad that he did. For it was the last 
time that I ever was with my dear father and he alive! 
He was dreadfully changed. It terrified me. He knew 
me well, though. His mind was clearagain. He held my 
hand as I sat an hour by the bed. Mrs. Dee was obliged 
to be from home. Father and I were quite alone. He 
seemed to wish to talk to me of his early life, of my own 
mother—of how dearly she had loved my step-mother; even 
to hoping that father would marry her when left alone with 
me. He spoke, too,of my step-mother. He said that it was 
she who had made him a successful and happy man. And 
then, during this same last talk together, my father made 
me promise that I would be a true daughter to her as 
long as she lived, and that nothing would ever come be- 
tween me avd my duty and love for ber ‘ For she loves 
you dearly, daughter, even if sometimes she seems cold 
and even severe.’ I promised him. I shall keep my 
promise more surely than ever, now that my pity goes 
with it. I would never expect joy in life or out of it did 
I forget it.” 

A wonderful compassion and resolution shone in her 
look. Sard realized that there are women quintessently, 
even morbidly, unselfish—women to whom romantic love 
is a secondary feeling 

‘*That afternoon, too, father spoke of Mr. Jarvie, al- 
most as if he realized that he might never be able to do so 
again. ‘He is a man out of many, Mary—a great man 
to be, some day, I’m sure; and a better friend had never 
any one. If you ever need to trust much to any man, 
you can trust him, without fearing overmuch, child.’ 

‘That was my last talk with father. He fainted be- 
fore he had finished all he seemed to wish to say in it. 
Mother returned and found him much worse, and I 
blamed myself for wearying him. That night came a 
great change for the bad. It lasted into the next fore- 
noon. Mrs. Dee and the doctor and Mr. Jarvie were very 
anxious and troubled-looking again. Again there was a 
hard time of waiting, for me, while they were so busy. 

**Oh, that day! In the afternoon I came in from an 
errand. The house was still, the air heavy, And then— 
then, as I closed the door, came down from the second 
floor a dreadful sound. It was acry—a shriek! I recog- 
nized it as coming from mother. It came again; more 
shrieking and a kind of jargon and calling-out that chilled 
my blood. I rushed to the stairs. If mother were not 
still near my father she would probably be where I had 
left her—in the library, overhead, talking with Mr. Jarvie. 
Then came the bells, those in the library and hall, furious- 
ly, and burried, trampling steps. I looked up, fearful in 
my wondering what could have happened. Mr. Jarvie 
was standing at the top of the staircase. Even from where 
I stood I could see that his clothes were awry, and that 
he looked much frightened. He saw me, and waved me 
back. 

***Mary! Is that you? Do not come up! Do notcome 
up!’ he called, in a hollow, shaking voice. ‘Get Peters 
for me, quick! Your mother—’ 

‘** What has happened her?’ I cried. 

‘**T cannot tell. I fear that she has suddenly lost her 
senses—is mad, child—God knows what! Get Peters, I 
tell you!’ 

“The man had already come from the pantry. The 
parlor-maid was behind him. I stood there, tottering, half- 
swooning, scarcely understanding how awful a misfortune 
had come on us. But again came those shrieks. The 
library door opened with a slam. My mother came run- 
ning out of it—toward Mr. Jarvie. Bhe was laughing— 
such a flerce, loud laugh—a laugh with no joy in it, no 
reason! I knew that at once. She caught at Mr. Jarvie’s 
arm, screaming: 

“* You will, will you? You will, will you?’ she shriek- 
ed at him, seizing him by the shoulder. ‘ We'll see about 
that! We shall see! You will, will you?’ She struck 
at him, our friend, her best one next to my dying father! 
Mr. Jarvie had a struggle with her that eben me sick 
to remember—she nearly threw herself and him down 
the staircase. It was well that our house had so much 
space between it and our neighbor's, or there would have 
been a worse stir. But just as Mr. Jarvie called to Pe- 
ters to come to help him, mother became perfectly un- 
conscious. They carried her to bed. They sent for the 
doctor. He wasn't a specialist, so they called Dr. Loffat, 
who was keeping a private asylum not far from father’s 
house. He is a great specialist. She woke from her 
stupor raving. ey had another wretched scene with 
her 

*‘She tried to kill herself. Think of that! The next 
morning Mr. Jarvie decided that it was absolutely the best 
thing to have her taken from the house—the house in 
which my father lay er left in Dr. Loffat’s care 
for at least some days. Father died the same night. He 
did not know. Just before he was gone he became con- 
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scious, Mr. Jarvie and I heard him call, ‘Mary.’ I 
leaned over him. ‘To you and to him—I leave her,’ he 
murmured, opening his eyes on us. ‘To you and Saul. 
Remember.’” 

“Have you any idea of what so suddealy interrupted 
Mrs. "s reason?” asked Sard. He was vaguely saying 
to himself as he did so, ‘I ipegine that you are nol a 
yersou to know; that only one individual could throw uny 
ight ou the cause, he the last one likely to utter it.” 

**No. Nor has Mr. Jarvie. It came out of a clear sky. 
He was talking with her in the library about calling in 
another physician to consult over father. She didn’t 
like the choice he made, and he defended it, and said that 
he ‘ would stand by that doctor out of all the profession in 
Melbourne,’ or some such expression. And, with that, she 
became very much excited, and kept on repeating the 
words, ‘ You will, will you?’ Next, she attacked him. 
Then he knew that the auxiety must have turned her 
brain.” 

“Thank you,” said Sylvester. ‘Go on, I beg, if it is 
possible for you to endure such remembrances. Mrs. Dee 
returned from Dr. Loffat’s asylum?” 

** Yes, and-apparently cured. Of what had made her 
ill, of all that had occurred to her except within a few 
weeks, she knew not a thing. In the asylum, at first vio- 
lent, she had gradually grown less and less excitable, 
until entire calmness came. The news of father’s death 
grieved her—when the time arrived in which she could be 
told of it.” | 

** Was it not a dangerous shock—a great blow?” 

** It sadly surp her. But not dangerously. It was 
as if she was prepared for it, and could not now feel it as 
once she would surely have felt it. She talked about 
him now and then; but I soon noticed that his name sel- 
dom crossed her lips unless it came from another person 
first. That is true of her now. And in other ways be- 
sides that, Mr. Sard, mother did not come to us as we had 
hoped. She was unlike her old self.” 

** How unlike?” 

“Oh, in many more or less unimportant things, sir. 
But they have always been plain. She is well, but dif- 
ferent. She had been so interested in the business. Now 
it was hard to induce her to care for having it wound up 
properly. lf Mr. Jarvie or the lawyers or any one came 
to her, wishing her help or to know her pleasure, how do 
you think she’d meet them?” 

** Trritably?” 

‘Almost. ‘I tell you I don’t know aught of such 
things,’ she'd insist... . ‘ Jarvie, how you bother me!’.... 
‘Really, if you and the law can’t settle such business, ’tis 
a pity, Saul!’.... ‘I'm told that I'll not starve for lack of 
a lady’s income.’,..‘Talk to Mary—Mary’s cleverer in 
law than I am!"—and so on. Indeed, she cared for no- 
thing but to drive, or visit shops, or have new clothes 
made, or go on bits of journeys. ‘I’m — with help- 
ing - make money,’ she’d say; ‘the rest of my life I'll 
spend it.’” 

“‘ Your life must have been a more anxious and sad one 
than ever. Did you keep your house in town?’ 

‘*Yes. I had a housekeeper. Mother would not con- 
cern herself with the house at all. Before her illness she 
was always busy about it. Mr. Jarvie took rooms in a 
hotel near us. He came in and out at his pleasure, and did 
all that man could do to lighten my care. But, I forgot 
to tell you, mother was chav toward him. Oh, much! 
It was as if all her old special interest and regard had gone. 

‘* Of course they had a deal to talk of—especially as Mr. 
Jarvie was an executor of father’s will. 

‘* Mother never spent five minutes with him if She could 
avoid it. She said that Saul wearied her to death. She 
never asked him a question as to his own affairs. She 
forgot all their talking on politics. After a time, she be- 
came downright disagreeable to Mr. Jarvie. She showed 
it in a hundred little details, though Saul never allowed 
her unkindness to provoke him. Nothing about him—for 
a time—suited her. His very looks, his voice, his clothes, 
offended her. Why, she'd criticise them by the half-hour. 
Before her attack she thought Mr. Jarvie everything, 
outside and inside, that a house friend and a gentleman 
could be.” 

‘But did not she change similarly in her ideas as to 
others?” 

‘‘Ah yes. To many! But to none so unaccountably 
and plainly.” 

**What thought Mr. Jarvie of it, pray?” 

‘*He was generous in that as in much else. Saul be- 
lieved that it would pass. He was right. Little by little 
she ceased to find him so unwelcome and to be annoyed 
by him. To-day she is always friendly enough with Saul 
for us to be quite at ease. She is not toward him as she 
was—no, she may never be quite that. Nor toward some 
others. But he is welcome to her as her son-in-law, and, 
in any case, she will not think now with an instant’s plea- 
sure of having any other one. They have not much to 
say with each other. But she clings to him.” 

** Her manner toward you is warmer than of old?’ 

‘** Yes, far more so. She depends on me for everything. 
When she is nervous, I can soothe her. When she is tired 
of anything and of everything else, 1 can amuse her. She 
Jeans to me as I never expected she would. She leaves in 
my hands, as never I thought she could, the daily life that 
she leads. She is not strong.” 

Sylvester felt that he had not yet received information 
as to one matter of no small significance. 

‘Did your father’s will please Mrs. Dee?” 

**Pather’s will? Ob, there came another curious thing! 
Mr, Jarvie, even, was astonished, as we were, about the 
will. Not only had father died a very much richer man 
than we looked for him to be. The greater part of the 
estate was left to me! Mother's provision was large, but 
the bulk of the fortune was mine. It is not a thing that 
I 7" understand yet—why father put it so. But he 
did.” 

“*T suppose it was an old will” 

“No; a new one, made just before father’s illness. It 
had been kept by the lawyer, It took the place quite of 
another one.” 

‘Mr. Jarvie was remembered in it, doubtless.” 

“Yes, sir. But not as largely as I think he expected— 
not so largely as I’m sure any one would have expected 
who knew of the friendship. Only a couple of thousand 

unds! He never spoke as if dissatis: or burt. But 

think he was—both. I was very sorry.” 

“But was not Mrs. Dee angry, or on tenet annoyed—on 
Mr. Jarvie’s account as well as her own?” 
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‘Not at all, She made no criticism. Indeed, she was 
so indifferent, in the manner I've described, that she would 
hardly keep appointments for signing the law , 

“The business was finally wound up—by Mr. Jar- 
vie?” 

** Yes, sir; very advan usly. Mother never asked 
a question—she merely said that she was glad to be free 
to rest and amuse herself; and she'd sign what was brought 
to her as if *twas of no orig? ag me to any one.” 

**] should suppose that Mr. Jurvie would have saved 
her and you all such trouble as he could.” 

Sylvester’s tone was, unconsciously, very dry. 

“He tried, most kindly, todo so, But old Mr. Cushacks 
was au executor. He was pag | slow and particular.” 

Sylvester observed, within his heart, that the circum- 
spection of old Mr. Cushacks was not to be regretted by 
avy well-wishers of Mary Dee and her luckless step-mo- 
ther. Saul Jarvie’s traits of friendliness and his vast care- 
fulness and great solicitude were defining his character as 
by no means one so very wholesome—according to Sylves- 
ter’s suspicions. The ‘too civil by half” of Sir Oliver 
Surface occurred to him. 

‘** Well, Mr. Sard, I must finish my story, or it will be 
longer to you than it should be. The business was dis- 
posed of. The will was wound up. Mother was pleased 
and satisfied with everything, except having to talk of 
such things. We brought it to her mind as little as we 
could. She went about a great deal, and was anxious to 
go on a long tour—the very journey that we are makin 
now. We began to plan for it. She said that she wishec 
to live at least a = in London. We had begun pack- 
ing. A week before we were to sail, mother became all 
unstrung again!” 

“ How tezrible! Violently, Miss Dee?” 

‘No, thank God! But she was—miserably ill.” 

“Did you decide what brought about such a relapse?” 

‘*She woke, one morning, quite unlike herself. We 
could never discover what at the bottom of the dis- 
turbance. Mr. Jarvie was absent from the city at the 
time. But he and Dr. Loffat came to me at once. She 
was not in any state greatly to frighten me. This time it 
was—indifference, melancholy—vacancy with her. Hard- 
ly would she eat, open her eyes—and she would not speak 
to us for days together. In the asylum—” 

“Was it necessary to send her back there?” 

‘Saul and the doctor considered it so. She needed the 
private treatment that Dr. Loffat and bis assistants could 
offer there. It was better so, suppose. We had to can- 
cel our passage. But by the end of a month mother was 
much improved; by the second month’s end, well. That 
is, she was exactly as she had been after recovering from 
her first seizure; interested in what interested her then, 
and happy or displeased as then. Ob, how glad we were! 

y she never be less so again!” 

‘Even at the expense of your unhappiness, for life?” 
asked Sylvester, almost timidly. 

She understood his allusion. 

**Even at that price! Atten such prices! I should be 
worse than a murderess! Far worse—if not one. Dr 
Loffat has warned’ me that should mother again be attack- 
ed, lose her reason, she will be mad, by every chance, and 
in his firmest opinion, again violent—again obliged to be 
restrained, lest. she injure herself or others—that so will 
she remain until—death. I have my duty before me, my 
father’s charge, my love for ber! At any temptation [ 
shall not trifle with it. A curse would come on me—no 
blessing. A curse would come on Gilbert.” 

Sylvester recognized that determination was in every 
syllable. And was she all wrong in it—or wholly right? 
Or both wrong and right? 

‘I suppose,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ that it was about 
the time of this second experience that Mr. Jarvie showed 
an interest in you of a more—sentimental nature than be- 
fore it?” 

“Yes,” she answered, frankly. ‘I don’t know when I 
first fancied that he had come to regard me not merely as 
his unhappy protégée, as a girl hurried from the school- 
room to such a troubled womanhood. But at last I saw 
it; a even he spoke to me. Father had wished it,” he 
said. 

“You were not unwilling to marry him, then?” 

‘*No. I was so lonely; I dreaded life so. All seemed 
perplexed and burdening beyond endurance. I never had 
—cared for anybody as a girl does in a novel. I did not 
think I ever could. I could not bear to think of his ever 
leaving me. But when he asked me to marry him, mother 
was with Dr. Loffat. I dared not consent until I knew 
how she would feel toward such a step, when she were 
well again, and at home.” 

“* And how did it please her?” 

**Mr. Jarvie urged me, and urged me to break the idea 
to her. He said it would be in better judgment for me to 
do that rather than for him. She listened to me very 
yy I gene carelessly—in her new manner. ‘My 

ear child, marry Saul, marry anybody that you please; 
provided you don’t be tiresome or silly in love-making, 
and provided you never leave me.’” 

“ Surely that was not all?” 

“‘That was all at the time. But little by little this 
marriage and not quitting Melbourne for a year or so have 
come to occupy her whole mind. To-day it is all in all 
to her that Saul and I should so be married, as soon as can 
be; and should always keep her with us. You see, in 
that way I shall be settled. No man can take me from 
her, no stranger interpose. We need each other, she says, 
she feels, in so much! Yes—it is right, it is duty.” 

‘But not love, Miss Dee.” 

“No, not love. But, oh, don’t, don’t speak of that! I 
dare not think of it.” 

‘*You owe it to your own heart and life not to weigh 
love so lightly against even ys 

Py ony I weigh love, Gilbert, lightly? Mr. Sard, 
you don’t know what you’re talking of.” 

Sylvester felt that perhaps he did not. She was a 
strange girl. Clearly her nature had depths into which she 
had resolved not to look. Gilbert Rood could make her 
forget that, but not Sylvester Sard. 

**T see that Mr. Jarvie is considerably your senior.” 

‘*He is “orty-five. Father was older than Saul. The 
Soy is in the fashion,” she added, with a bitter little 

u 


gh. 

“You thoroughly respect him? You—trust him?” 
“Thoroughly! y should I not? What would m 
life have been without his care of me ever since I left 
Barrock? I owe him everything ; she owes him every- 
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thing. And if I can make him ha I help to the 
debt tor her, for father, for me.” — Art ih 

** But how comes it that Mr. Jarvie is not now with you 
and your mother, and that there is all this uncertainty in 
regard to your marriage-day ?” 

“Oh, that has come from several complications, Mr. 
Sard. We three left Australia together, and I was to be 
married in London. But I was ill there, and Mr. Jarvie, 
at the same time, was obliged to visit Canada and the 
Northwest and leave us. He found that he could not get 
back to England nearly as svon as he had expected. So 
mother decided that she would like to come over to the 
States and see New York, and have Mr, Jarvie rejoin us 
here. He may be here at any time, now. He is in Chi- 
cago, and will probably be delayed there only some weeks. 
My wedding will be hurried and very simple. Whatever 
makes it less simple is only because mother will have it 
80; is pleased in it. But it will be quiet—” 

‘If you marry Mr. Rood.” 

“‘Mr. Sard, you must not say that! Even if sometimes 
I dare to think it.” 

“1 beg your pardon! And that reminds me that I do 
not see just how or where Mr. Rood came upon the scene, 
to give you such a thought.” 

** Nothing can be stranger! It was an accident, a chance 
out of a thousand, for my happiness or great unhappiness, 
God knows now which! We found each other out at a 
hotel—the first week mother and I were here. Gilbert has 
been in Boston ever since he left school, though his peo- 
ple are all in Scotland. We are not far from the same 
age. How I wish he knew you! He has to divide his 
time now between New York and Boston: he is an archi- 
tect. And, do you know, Mr. Sard, long ago, before there 
was any family quarrel, my own mother and Mr. Rood’s 
mother used to plan that we should marry each other when 
we were grown! We have played together, Gilbert and 
I, as tiny children in the Paisley houses. Yes, we met. I 
ask myself a thousand times if—if Heaven was kind or 
cruel in bringing Gilbert and me to this far-off land to 
discover what we could so easily have never, never known. 
Oh, life is hard! Life is all false to me!” 

**Miss Dee,” exclaimed Sylvester, impetuously, “life 
need not be false to you! It must not becomeso! Never, 
never shall I forget the way in which you have pardoned 
my intrusion into its perplexities and sorrows; pardoned 
it, as I trust Mr. Rood will also do. You must be my ad- 
vocate. But nothing is so fixed in my mind—I am as 
sure of nothing, now that you have finished it, as—of one 
thing.” 

‘*What? That I am faithful to her, I hope, and strong 
enough to be so.” 

‘That you must not make this sacrifice, this marriage.” 

“That | must not make it? How shall I avoid it? 

“By inducing your mother to care nothing for it.” 

“‘ Impossible!” 

‘*Not impossible! No, not so, if your marriage be the 
whim of a mind still not sound, if it be the caprice of an 
invalid, one sick in the saddest sense of the word.” 

‘You do not mean that mother is not cured? That 
my mother is still insane? Mr. Sard, you are wrong. Dr. 
Loffat—” 

“Might not Dr. Loffat be in error? Can you not sce 
that Mrs. Dee has never quite and wholly come back to 
yon and to herself? Can you not recognize that in the 
change of her ideas as to your marriage and life there 
shows the plainest of many signs that you are submitting 
to something that she would never so * ec on were Mrs. 
Dee truly Mrs. Dee? Ah, I hate to suggest it; forgive 
me for it. But I see in this self-subjection of yours a ter- 
rible mistake, one that is bound to bring a mistake just as 
terrible. No, Mrs. Dee is not cured! Dr. Loffat has not 
accomplished that work, so delicate, so difficult. Full of 
vagaries, a new individuality, your mother should now be 
treated by some finer and surer art than his. And with 
such, you would find that you could indeed ‘marry whom 
you pleased,’ and not be a wife helpless and unloving, 
a woman vowing falsehoods at the altar beside Mr. Saul 
Jurvie. Mrs. Dee at last would be again Mrs. Dee.” 

She had risen, and regarded him with bewilderment and 
with no assent in her face 

** You would have me believe mother mad? You would 
have me call in some new doctors, with a fame greater 
than Dr. Loffat, I dare say, but no greater judgment or 
skill. You would have me submit herself, on some excuse, 
to such a stranger, nay, to a fashionable quack? It would 
be my work and his shock and distress, and upset her by 
such cruelty? No, no, not a word of the folly. Such 
wickedness! I should pay some worse penalty—pay it 
with her. Do not speak of such a thing again.” 

‘*I speak of it because of judgment, not merely my 
great sympathy. But since you do not accept the sugges- 
tion from me, will you not at least let it be put before you 
—by authority? Miss Dee, there are such physicians, so 
much more potent, so much more clear-sighted than oth- 
ers. Yes, believe me. A chance has even given me the 
knowledge of one strangely successful. Will you not at 
least talk with bim; be further assured that your mother’s 
condition is all that it might be; and that whatever com- 
plications burden you because of her, they are not to be 
removed? May I not—” 

‘No, I say; no! Don't talk of it. 
not. I have no cause that would warrant it. 
Sard—never!” 

‘If you broke your engagement, would Mr. Jarvie de- 
sert you and your mother—as a friend?” 

. i don’t know. I have no reason for considering such 
an event. My poor, poor mother! What! You would 
have me bring new risks to her when, by shunning all, 
she may never be ill again!” 

“I believe Mr. Jarvie would be firm. If he’s the man 
he should be, yes! Miss Dee, I'm vexed that I speak so 
little to your pleasure, but pray do not throw aside this 
counsel. As I have said, do look deeper into this extraor- 
dinary situation. Permit me to give you a line of intro- 
duction, for instance. I have special facilities, I—” 

She faced him, cold and trembling, yet determined. 

“Once for all, Mr. Sard, my mother is not crazy. She 
does not condemn me to this marriage in insanity, much 
or little. I will never sanction any tampering, any experi- 
ments withher, now that she is well. Ofall things, I must 
and will avoid them. I do not believe in the mind-doc- 
tors, such as you probably refer to; and better medical 
help than mother has had there is none. If gee hap- 

n to postpone, to prevent my marriage to Mr. Jarvie— 
er shall be glad, aud I will marry Gilbert, if I can—some 


I cannot—I dare 
No, Mr. 
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day. Perhaps I could soften her anger such an 
idea, in time. But of again doctoring mother, as if she 
were crazy, I want not another word!’ . 

** You forbid the idea.” 

| forbid it! To myself, to you, and to every one. It 
is the worst of useless, terrible projects.” 

** You do not love Mr. Rood.” 

She made no reply by word. But the indignation and 
the expression on her face, the look of a woman who de- 
spairs of being understood, and is resigned to that fate— 
they were eloquent, Nevertheless, Sylvester repeated : 

‘** You do not love Mr. Rood! Such being the case, 
your obstinacy is doubtless quite justifiable, Miss Dee.” 

Softly she spoke, her eyes now filled, ‘* Oh, cruel, cruel!” 

‘**Ah, you do love him! Now I see it. If you do— 
and, after all, I believe you do—let me urge this thing. 
It will cost no harm. me ask you to meet, in course 
ofa day or so, and to talk witha friend of mine, a mental 
specialist. At least receive his opinion on Mrs, Dee’s ac- 
tual condition. Dare i= believe any one doctor, or Mr. 
Jarvie, or yourself, infallible? Have you no courage to 
get new light that may serve you in the future? Will 
you not assent to one, simple, every-day matter, of which 
none shall know save you and this gentleman and me? She 
need never suspect it. Come, come, Miss Dee! Be rea- 
sonable! I don’t know that he will say anything new to 
you; but as a favor—to me—please—say yes to this. Will 
you?’ 

With an abruptness of change in her reception of his 
request that would have amused him had the instant 


been less serious to him, ‘‘ Yes,” said Mary Dee. ‘‘I will 
meet him!” 

* And talk with him?” Sylvester asked, gladly. 

“Yes. O God,am I = wrong?” 

“And, meautime, you will hope for something kind in 
fortune’s hand for you and Mr. Rood?” He spoke eager- 
ly and fast. 

**Oh, Mr. Sard! DareIdoso? I will—I willtry! You 


frighten me by what you urge. 
you ask, since there is yet time. What must I do?” 

Her face was April. He saw a new light shine in her 
tearful eyes, to be marked even in the fading gray of the 
afternoon. 

«In course of a day or so—” began Sylvester. 
interrupted him. 

Ann O'Hara appeared. Something white was in her 
~~ and Ann’s countenance was illumined extraordi- 
narily. 

“If you plaze, miss, Mrs. Dee sends this. And will 
you be after asking Mr. Sard to ez-cuse you, and meet her- 
self and the gentleman in the parlor at once?” 

She took the card. Ann had already gone. 

Ah, that bit of pastboard! 

**Look! Look!” Mary Dee exclaimed in a surprise that 
was like consternation, and with an accent of sudden de- 
spair. ‘It is too late!” 

Surd read the name. 
bourne, Australia.” 

Then she spoke, steadying herself against the piano- 
forte, and pale as the wind-flower. She spoke what Syl- 
vester felt was resolution and a command that was not 
to be gainsaid, 

** Yes, too late! Iam sorry to have troubled you, Mr. 
Sard—l thank you for your kindness, and for any inten- 
tion to—to make me happier than I fear I shall ever be. 
But it is too late! I must withdraw whatever I have said 
that I was so foolish as to say just now. Forget all that 
I have told you. Forget! Above all, I rely on you for 
silence to anybody, to everybody, as long as you live. 
Promise me that. Understand that—please!” 

Sylvester would have interrupted her in angry dissent. 

‘*Not a word, pray, if you value my confidence, my 
gratefulness. 1 was foolish and wicked a moment ago. 
God has punished me already, for I did not expect Saul 
atonce. His plans must have changed.” 

“Mr. Jarvie! Isit possible!” ejaculated Sylvester, aghast. 
‘ Yet, even if Mr. Jarvie is arrived, Miss ‘ben why, sure- 
y we—” 

‘*No, no; I know what you are going to say! 
every word, every moment of our talk. I take back my 
consent. I tell you—as to all that you urged—I would 
not hold to it for the sake of my life. I shall never for- 
get you, sir, never. But for God’s love, and as you value 
my gratefulness, never try to speak to me again of these 
things! I shall give you no chance todoso. No. In- 
deed, there will be none now, as you will see.” 

She turned and left him. Dismayed, unable to phrase 
his dissent, Sard twisted the card between his fingers. She 
crossed the floor with unsteady and hurried feet, and dis- 
appeared in the hall. 


(To BE conTINUED.) 


But I will do whatever 


A knock 


It ran, ‘‘Mr, Saul Jarvie, Mel- 
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B y-- Household Economic Association of Chicago is 
making a practical effort to solve the servant prob- 


lem in that city. It aims to establish an organization of 
mistresses and a training-school for maids. Members 
of the former will bind themselves to secure servants 
through the association, and both employer and employed 
will be protected, and good mistresses secured for good 
servants. In the training-school maids will be taught all 
that pertains to their work, places will be found for them, 
and a scale of wages settled that will assure fair pay for 
good work, and will, it is hoped, remedy the present in- 
justice by which an indifferent servant receives the same 
wages that are paid to a competent one. In connection 
with the training-school there will probably be estab- 
lished a restaurant to dispose of the products of the pu- 

ils’ work. This will solve the difficulty generally exist- 
ing in schools of this kind—what to do with materials 
after they have been prepared by scholars—and will also 
aid in making the enterprise self-supporting. 


Dr. Grace Peckham-Murray, of this city, recently re- 
ceived another and signal honor when she and Dr. Henri- 
etta P. Johnson were sent as delegates to the New York 
State Medical Society from the New York County Medi- 
cal Society. This is the first time this distinction has ever 
been conferred upon women in this county, and Dr, Peck- 
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ham-Murray received still further appreciation by the re- 
quest that she should read before the State Society. 


Sister Anne Ayres, the founder of Episcopal sisterhoods 
in this country, who died lately, was for eight years the 
only Episcopal Sister in the United States. Her resolu- 
tion to devote herself to a life of consecrated service was 
due to a sermon of the late Dr. Muhlenberg's, the founder 
of St. Luke’s Hospital in this city, This was in 1845, 
when Miss Ayres was twenty-nine years old. Not until 
1853 did another Sister join her, and for several years 
after that the order grew slowly. Now, however, there 
are many sisterhoods in the Episcopal Church, all pro- 
ductive of much good, and all tracing their foundation 
to Sister Aune. She was eighty years old at the time 
of her death, and her funeral was the first to take place 
from the new chapel at St. Luke's Hospital on Cathedral 
Heights. 


Miss May Hallowell, whose picture, purchased for the 
permanent exhibition of paintings at Atlanta, was recently 
reproduced in the Bazar, may be called a born artist, for 
she has drawa from her babyhood. She comes of Pennsy!- 
vania Mvp stock on both sides, and is the oldest great- 
grandchild of Lucretia Mott. She began life as a delicate 
child, but through the wisdom of her parents, who en- 
couraged her in all out-door pursuits, she rapidly outgrew 
all fragility. Her pony was her almost inseparable com- 
panion. She fed him, groomed him, saddled him, and 
made him her constant playmate. Miss Hallowell studied 
first in the Boston Museum, and later in Paris, in the studio 
of Julien Deschamps. It was in Paris that she and her 
friend Miss Helen Hinds achieved their first art triumph. 
They sent two pastels to the Salon on their own account, 
instead of following the usual custom of entering them 
through their master, and were surprised and delighted 
on the opening day of the Salon to find the two pastels 
hung on the line, with one of Deschamps’s between them. 
Miss Hallowell, who is full of fire and energy, and an in- 
defatigable worker, is a member of the Permanent Com 
mittee in charge of the school of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, has a class in the museum, one in her studio, 
and teaches art in private schools. Portraiture is her 
principal work, and thus far her chief success has been in 
children’s portraits. 


Madame Zénaide A. Ragozin, the noted Russian his- 
torian, is delivering an interesting and instructive course 
of lectures on the primitive annals of ber native land, 
under the heading ‘‘The Making of Russia.” The first 
of the series deals with the ‘‘House of Rurik,” and is 
subdivided into ‘The Early Russians a Race, not a Na- 
tion,” ‘‘From Loose Threads to Woof and Warp,” ‘‘ By- 
zance and Kief,” “* Kief and Europe.” The other lectures 
will be ‘‘The Tartar Invasion,” ‘‘ Under the Yoke,” 
“* Moscow, the third Rome,” ‘‘Ivan the Terrible,” ‘‘ The 
New Era.” ‘These occur on Friday afternoons, and are 

iven at the Berkeley Lyceum, No. 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street, under well-known patronage, including Mrs. Philip 
Schuyler, Mrs. Howard Townsend, Jun., Mrs. Frederick 
Kernochan, Mrs. Seth Low, Dr. Mary Putnam - Jacobi, 
and Mrs. Daniel Butterfield. Madame Ragozin, though 
born in St. Petersburg, has been for some time a resident 
of New York city. Her parents were both from among 
the Russian nobility, and she is well known in New York's 
fashionable circles. She is a delightful conversationalist, 
having a er inexhaustible mine to draw from iu 
her knowledge and reminiscence, 


Westfield, New Jersey, boasts a woman’s orchesira 
known as the Ladies’ Symphony Society. It is com- 
posed of about a dozen ques women, whose first musical 
exercise as a body was Haydn’s Kinder Symphony. The 
first performance was so successful that a repetition was 
begged for; and after the symphony had been given sever- 
al times for love, the orchestra was requested to play for 
money. Fora while they adhered to their first choice, but 
they are now essaying other music, and quite apart from 
the concord of sweet sounds they produce, they form a 
charming feature of an evening entertainment. Their 
leader wears evening dress, and the performers are array- 
ed in light frocks, and have just enough uniformity of 
costume and coiffure to make a quaint and pleasing pic- 
ture. 


Although the monument to Mary Washington at Fred- 
ericksburg is an accomplished fact, and the custodian’s 
house is completed, the work of the association is by no 
means at an end. Much still remains to be done in the 
way of grading, fencing, and improving the grounds, and 
the members of the association are constantly occupied 
in raising funds for this worthy object, and for the perma- 
nent endowment that is necessary to make their work 
complete and lasting. 


An admirable work now conducted in Vienna, Paris, 
and other large Continental cities is well worthy of imita- 
tion in this country. This work is done by physicians 
and nurses, who go about among the homes of the poor, 
giving them instruction in what to do in emergency cases 
of illness and accident. aos | that in many oc- 
currences of this sort it is impossible for the very poor to 
secure trained help, so that they must depend upon the 
assistance given by neighbors and friends, the effort is 
made to teach these self-made nurses to check a hem- 
orrhage, to put on a bandage, to give a bath, to spread a 
mustard plaster, and the many other common and little- 
understood offices of the sick-room that are so essential to 
the comfort and recovery of a sick or injured person. 


The Woman’s Literary Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
is declared to be the most vigorous, thoroughly organized 
woman’s club of the country. It has a membership of 
500, with 200 waiting for admission. An exceedingly 
harmonious relation exists among the members, whose 
aims are not personal only, but for the general good of all 
concerned. They have recently taken up domestic science 
study, and one of the members merrily declares every 
prospect points to ‘‘ Michigan having very soon to sly] 
grasp the banner of model housekeeping trom the hands 
of New England housewives.” Dr. Mary E. Green has 


been en by them to give the lectures in the course, 
which will cover every detuil of home-making and san- 
itary science, 











TOILETTE FOR MOTHER OF BRIDE. 


TIXHE gown illustrated is of Parma-violet faille. 
| The skirt has on each side at the foot of the 
front a large motif of embroidery in silk and irides- 
cent beads. A similar smaller design is on the 
broad revers of the coat-bodice, which opens on a 
white satin vest draped by a jabot of deep point ap 
pliqué Three-quarter puffed sleeves have flaring 
cuffs and drooping lace frills 


1 BOY'S OPINION, 


YOMETIMES a young lad will strike a truth in his 
S random talk. Talking to a middle-aged woman 
one day, a young fellow said, confidentially: ‘* You 
see, Mrs. R my sisters think so much of the con 
ventionalities They are always ‘elling me that only 
common girls do so and so, and that girls who have 
been taught properly don’t do this thing or the oth 
er thing. Now I think sometimes they are mis- 
taken. Lots of nice girls do things they didn't use 
to do. They ride bicycles, and they go in parties or 
clubs with their brothers or friends. They can be 
jolly and good comrades with a boy; but they are 
nice too, and just as well-behaved as my sisters,” 

‘Yes, I think that too,” replied the lady. ‘‘ And 
you don't think it makes the girlsany worse? What 
about the boys? 

It makes the girls more friendly and pleasant 
than those who stay at home and never see any 
thing!” he exclaimed, emphatically ** And it does 
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something else. It makes us fellows more careful 
in what we do and say when girls go everywhere 
as well as we do, Isn’t a ‘bicycle tour,’ or a ‘ camp- 
ing out,’ or a tramp in the country, as good sport, 
and don’t it make the fellows better-behaved, when 
girls are along? Yes sir! I don’t want to go to 
places where the girls can’t go; but 1 do think that 
the girls ought to give way too, in the matter, and 
try to go around to all the places and take part. 
The boys want the girls, and I do believe it would do 
the girls good too, and wouldn’t hurt them a bit.” 

And this expression of the opinion of a well- 
brought-up young American boy is something for 
the mothers of girls to think over. 


PARIS SPRING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 169. 


RAYISH-GREEN silk in a large - branched 
J broché design is the material of this costume. 
The skirt is of the prevailing godet shape. The 
front breadths are pleated in and the folds caught 
with a series of green velvet knots each held by a 
fancy button. A short Louis Seize coat has a full 
waved back and cut-away front opening widely on 
a double-breasted white silk vest with two rows of 
buttons. Very broad revers are faced with plain 
faille to match the brocade, and overlaid by the 
white revers of the vest. A large cravat of white 
chiffon drapes the bust. The hat of green straw is 
draped with a very wide ribbon, rising in loops at 
the back, against which rest black plumes, 








Fig. 1.—Tormerre ror Moruer or Brive. Fig. 2.—Bripat Gown iy Princesse Styie® wirn Ficnav. 
For pattern and description see No. 1. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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PARIS SPRING COSTUME FROM THE MAISON WORTH—{Sex Pace 168.] 











THE MAGIC BELL, 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 

4 ee ~ morning when in yonder mill 
Supplies ran low, a little bell 
Was touched, and Jo! from bins above 
rhe grain in golden showers fell. 


Oh empty heart! when thou dost crave 
Of faith and love a larger share, 


Look up where wait the needed stores, 
And touch the magic bell of prayer. 


MRS. GERALD.’ 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 





XVII. 
AN INTRODUCTION. 


As soon as Lucian had left the breakfast-room he went 
d into the hall and took his hat. Going out towards 
the road, his uncle met him, cigar between his lips, and 
having the appearance of starting for a stroll. 

‘“‘T'm always in luck,” said the elder man, affably. ‘‘I 
was going to walk, and I meet you, who are also going to 
walk. You'll let me accompany you?” 

Luciap put great constraint upon himself. He answered 
that he should be glad to have his uncle’s company, thus 
telling a downright lie, and then despising himself for so 
doing. Mr. Gerald's eyes twinkled. 

The two men walked down towards the village street. 
Lucian’s hands were thrust into the pockets of his sack- 
coat, and he indulged himself in clinching them there, 
while he was swearing inwardly. He had been brought 
up by his mother in something like awe of his uncle Dick. 
His uncle Dick was enormously rich, and it was but nat- 
ural that he should leave his money to his nephew—that 
is, if Dick would only have the sense to remain unmar- 
ried; and thus far he had had that sense. But it must be 
owned that Richard Gerald was a man who would have 
had great influence even without money; with it he was 
very powerful if he chose to be. But one never knew 
when Gerald would choose to do anything, or what he 
would choose to leave undone. In his life of fifty years 
he had committed some very eccentric deeds. 

As for Lucian, his uncle had from boyhood possessed a 
curifus attraction for him—partly the attraction which a 
clever man of the world has for a younger man, and partly 
that subtle something which a cynical, able mind so often 
wields over other minds. There is a force in mere cyni- 
cism that is a factor in life, and that acts like a kind of 
rust, 

Gerald talked desultorily as he walked with bis nephew. 
He had never quite made out Lucian; he had not been 
able to classify him permanently. And one of the first 
things that Gerald did in regard to other human beings 
whom he met was to label them, and, as it were, hang them 
up in some chamber of his brain. 

** Lucian is clever,” he used to say to himself, ‘‘but he 
has « sort of volatile look. The deuce is in it that I can’t 
yet tell whether or not he is really volatile. He's just the 
man to make love to women and for women to adore. But 
here he is nearly twenty-seven years old, and I can’t find 
out as he has even been in love. He is the frankest and 
the most secret human being I ever met.” 

When the two men came on to the road where the 
“ thick-settled” part of the town lay, Gerald suddenly 


turned to his companion, and keeping his eyes on Lu- 
cian’s face, he said, in a careless tone: ‘1 suppose you 
know every soll in this place. There’s a girl coming 


across the pasture there. Who is she?” 

In spite of the careless tone, the young man was on 
guard immediately. He did not know how he knew, but 
he did know instantly, before he looked, that the girl 
was ae Grover. He glanced in the direction men- 
tioned. 

Yes, there was Judith. She was coming swiftly, walk- 
inz with the free step of youth and strength and uncon- 
ventionality. Her hat was pushed back somewhat, and 
there were two or three dark locks lying close and dam 
upon her forehead. She was thin and pale and tired. 
looking, but at the same time there was an appearance 
of invincible strength and vigor about her—a something 
which Gerald directly called by the contradictory term 
of feminine virility. 

Lucian’s hat came off, and then Gerald doffed his. He 
was delighted with the unaffected smile which returned 
Lucian’s greeting. 

‘* Who is it?” he asked again, now in a swift whisper. 

** It’s Miss Grover.” 

aa one they were talking about?” 

“Tea.” 

**Present me, then. I insist upon it.” 

By this time Judith had reached the fence which sepa- 
rated the field from the road. She stooped to let down the 
bars, and Mr. Gerald darted forward and made the rails 
clatter to the ground. He offered his hand to help her 
over, but she stepped lightly across without seeming to see 
the hand. She was going on quickly, and Lucian wished 
to let her go on. He knew, however, that he must obey 
the warning touch of his uncle’s hand on his shoulder. 

“Surely you and she are old friends enough,” whis- 
pered Gerald. 

The life-long habit of yielding in everything to his com- 
panion made young Eldridge call, “‘ Miss Grover!” 

Judith stopped. She half turned, waiting their ap- 
proach. Gerald noted how extremely shabby her clothes 
were, and, notwithstanding that fact, he also perceived a 
certain nobleness in her figure and pose. To his great sur- 
prise, his interest grew with every moment. He had not 
expected to see any one in the least like this. He had 
pictured to himself, perhaps, a girl of a rustic prettiness, 
who blushed when spoken to, and who, if she had been in 
the same station in England, would have courtesied when 
she met him. 

**Miss Grover,” said Eldridge, with considerable cere- 
mene, “my uncle wishes to be presented to you. Will 
you let me iutroduce him?” 

He could not have spoken with more deference; and he 
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could not know that his manner was like a sudden lovely 
balm to the girl's wounded om 

Nevertheless, Judith was o! to force herself to ac- 
knowledge politely Mr. Gerald’s greeting. She shrank 
from a ~* § one. She had been wishing, as she walked 
across the field, that she might bolt and bar herself in the 
old house with her mother and the children, and never see 
another face save theirs from year’s end to year’s end. 
She was wishing this so strongly that she was already 
planning how she might make such an arrangement. 

Perhaps tie foreman at the factory would send shoes 
home to her. She might put on the buttons. But she 
would not earn nearly as much. They would starve, 
literally. She wished it were not too late to make a gar- 
den this year. There was so much “living to be had from 

rden-sauce.” Beans and corn went a ways, and as 

or butcher’s meat, of course they couldn't expect that. 
Debts must be paid; and if it could only be that no more 
debts need be incurred! 

Resolutely the girl, as she came over the pasture, wis 
facing a life as bare and arid as life could well be—reso- 
lutely, though the young and healthy blood coursed rich- 
ly through her vigorous body and demanded happiness. 

he would not flinch as she looked into the futare. That 
future meant for her the most unremitting work and a 
starved existence. Underneath all that work was the con- 
tinued consciousness that people would always, when the 
looked at her, ask themselves whether she really did p 
her father over the cliff. She thought of the time when 
her sisters would be grown, and she and her mother would 
be alone in the old house, for she supposed her sisters 
— marry and move away. Life was not barred for 
them. 

Yes, she was very sorry it was too late to make a garden. 
Perhaps she could spade up a smal! space and plant some 
late beans. She could do this, and hoe them in early 
mornings before the shop was open. And she would not 
forget to try to arrange t she might have work at home, 
and so nieaie cease to see people. 

She longed for time to mourn for little Em. She had 
no leisure even for that; she could only know that there 
was a leaden heaviness upon her besides the trial about 
her father. And nights when, weary and, as it were, sod- 
den with overwork, she laid herself on the bed, she hardly 
had a chance to cry a little for Em before heavy sleep 
came on. 

All these thoughts and feelings were in her conscious- 
ness as she walked towards the shop that morning and saw 
the two well-dressed, prosperous-looking men sauntering 
along the highway. 

She bad been kept from the factory until now, in the 
middle of the forenoon, and she would be ‘‘ docked” for 
these lost hours. An hour that was not filled with hard 
labor was “lost.” She had learned to know that among 
the very first we she could remember. 

Mr. Gerald's salutation was of that kind which some 
men of the world are able to employ; it was something 
that held in it a suggestion of homage; also a hint of re- 
spectful sense of attraction that could not be unheeded by 
the dullest woman on. the face of the earth. And it had 
in it a sufficient element of sincerity. It was plain that 
Judith did not wish to linger. She seemed poised, ready 
for immediate flight. And in a moment she hastened on. 

‘I was on the verge of asking her to let us walk with 
her,” said Mr. Gerald; *‘ but, you see, Icouldn’tdoit. Odd 
what men and women will grow up in an outlying place 
like this! That girl will never have an opportunity, of 
course. Splendid animal, as well as splendid human 
being! But she will never develop into anything.” Here 
the speaker suddenly faced round upon his companion. 
‘* You're a blind bat, Lucian! Well,” with a foreign shrug, 
much in use with Gerald, “lucky for you that you are 
blind. Now I—” 

Gerald swung his stick round and gave a short laugh, 
covertly watching his nephew as he did so. As for 
Lucian, he was surprised at himself that he could come so 
near hating his uncle. 


XVIIL. 


ON THE CLIFF WALK. 


Wirsin the next quarter of a mile the two men saw 
coming towards them a man in a green baize jacket. He 
was stumping along quickly, and he drew up directly in 
fron., nodding in an off-hand way, and asking, eagerly: 

*‘Heard the news, Lucian? You've ben away this 
some time, ‘ain't ye? Stirrin’ kind of a spell round here. 
I jest seen Judith Grover go long. Guess you ‘ain't had 
a chance to hear the partick’lars, hev ye?” 

Mr. Gerald smiled encouragingly at Ellis Macomber. 
He wanted to hear what he had to say. But Lucian drew 
back with a quite unaccustomed haughtiness. 

“I’m going on,” he said, abruptly, and he strode for- 
ward, throwing back his shoulders and taking a deep 
breath as he found himself alone. He had not been alone 
a moment since he had heard that story about the Grovers. 
Now his face softened from its lines of restraint. 

He hurried forward, hardly having yet determined 
where he should go. Anywhere, so that he might be sure 
of being alone. He gave up seeing Mrs. Guild at present. 
He suddenly found that he could not bear to see any one 
who would pronounce Judith’s name. ‘‘Blind!” He 
spoke the word aloud in a rage as he traversed the pasture 
into which he had gone after a moment’s walking on the 
road. In the pasture was solitude. “Blind!” Oh-no, 
he was not so unseeing as his uncle chose to suppose. 
But of course the best thing for him to do was to go away 
and stay away. Could he do that? He knew himself 
well enough to believe that if he remained he would be 
continually trying to see Judith. He had been sure of 
that much about himself during his short absence from 
home. But now that she was in trouble the feeling was 
ungovernable. If she was in distress he must help her. 

Coming out upon another road, he stood still. Here was 
where he had first seen the girl after his return from abroad. 
There was the birch he had been peeling when she came 
along the road. The happening of a great misfortune 
seemed all at once to have broken all thought of reserve 
from the young man’s consciousness, If that had not hap- 
pened he might have gone on, he knew not how long, not 
thinking anything but that it was pleasant to meet Judith 
now and then. 

Eldridge started forward again, going towards the Gro- 
ver farm. He heard the sound of the incoming tide beat- 
ing up against the Great Rocks. sound made him 
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and shudder, It was up yonder on that cliff that 
udith had walked with her r. Did she grieve for 
him any? Of course the man was drowned. 

Present] — began to ascend the slope which led 
to the eliff walk. From here the ocean stretched away il- 
limitably. The morning sun shone on it and dazzled him. 
Swift spears of light from the bright water smote his eyes. 
He went to the utmost verge of the cliff, where it went 
sheer down. He threw himself on the ground and thrust 
his head forward to look over. 

It was nearly flood-tide, and the water was dashing up 
against the side of the hill, It had been nearly flood-tide 
that night when Grover had fallen down there. And it 
had not been a storm. Couldn’t the man swim? The 
full tide prevented him from falling upon the ragged 
rocks. 

What a ridiculous a it was to think of the possibil- 
ity of the man’s being alive! If he was alive, there was 
every reason in the world for his appearing, and not one 
reason for his refusing to come home. 

Eldridge rose to his feet. He had felt an imperative de- 
sire to come here again, although he had known the place 
thoroughly asa boy. He sat down in the shadow of one 
of those stunted, east-wind-blown savin-trees that seem a 
part of the New England coast. The spicy odor of the 
rough foliage was drawn out by the sun. 

e had not been seated long when he heard footsteps, and 
he started up, thinking of only one person who could 
come here. But it was not Judith, but Judith’s mother, 
who came toilsomely up the incline, and stood nearly in 
front of Eldridge, who had not moved forward. he 
slight, round-shouldered figure was clad in its calico dress 
and long shirting apron, a sun-bonnet on its head. 

Mrs. Grover stood perfectly still, gazing out towards 
the offing. It is the habit of the old-fashioned New-Eng- 
lander to stand still under the blows of fate. 

After a while the woman took off her head-covering. 
She dropped the bonnet on the ground. She put both 
hands up to her head and pushed her hair back, as though 
it troubled her. But there was no impatience in her 
movement. For an instant she held her hands pressed to 
the sides of her head, thus framing her worn and wrinkled 
face in her worn and wrinkled hands. 

Eldridge felt as if he were guilty of try a in thus 
staying there unseen. He thought there could be nothing 
more pitiable thauv that solitary bent figure, with the sun 
shining on its gray hair, He wished that he could do 
something for this woman. A poignant desire to be of 
use to her, to comfort her, took possession of him. But 
he knew his powerlessness. He moved a careful step 
away from her. 

She started, gave a little cry, and turned towards him. 
“That you?” she exclaimed. And then, with a touching 
accent of apology: ‘‘ I'm dreadful nervous. I git scared 
at everything.” 

The young man took Mrs. Grover’s band and held it. 
He an impulse to put his arm about her and make 
her lean upon him. The sun was on his face now, and 
the woman, lifting her blurred eyes, saw there a wonder- 
ful gentleness and tenderness—at least it seemed wonder- 
ful to her. She had shrunk determinedly from the few 
neighbors who had come to see her. She wanted to an- 
nounce that she would see no one who could believe it 
possible that her girl, even in the wildest anger, could 

ush her father off the cliff. But they would talk about 
t; they were talking about it, she knew, aud she could 
hate them for it. 

There was Ellis Macomber had walked all the way out 
to the farm merely to see “ how she took it.” Mrs. Grover 
had been sure that was why he came, and she had stood 
in the door and thus prevented his entering; she had not 
shut the door upon him simply because slie had not had 
the courage. Even the kindest of those who came had 
been curious, and Mrs. Grover was so sore that she felt 
their curiosity more than their kindness. For the first 
time in her life she had a wish to bar out every one, since 
she could not know who were those who thought her Ju- 
dith capable of such a thing. And they all talked. With 
unavailing weak fury the mother felt that she could hate 
them for merely talking it over. But Lucian Eldridge— 
she did not know why his presence was such a comfort 
to her. Her soul seemed to be groping towards him now 
as she gazed at his young face, which was filled with sym- 


thy. 

Ail at once she remembered that she did not know 
whether he thought Judith had ‘* done that” (this was the 
phrase by which she always referred to what had hap- 

ned), or believed that she could by any possibility have 
oo guilty of such a deed. 

** Somebody told me you'd been away,” she said. “‘ Meb- 
by you don’t know how 'tis with us.” 

‘*Yes, 1 know. I was coming to see you.” 

‘*Was you?” Mrs. Grover drew in her breath. She 
compressed her lips before she opened them toask, ‘‘ Well?” 
She had meant to say more, but she found that she could 
not add another word. 

**Of course I know she couldn't do such a thing.” Lu- 
cian spoke with energy. He pressed the hand he held. 

Mrs. Grover suddenly pulled away that hand. She had 
meant to cover her face, but she had a characteristic fear 
that such a movement would seem too much like what she 
would call ‘‘ taking on,” and she would not do that before 
any stranger. She turned her head away, and made a 
strenuous effort to keep her features steady. She walked 
to the savin as if she would lean agaiust its trunk, but she 
did not Jean. When she was with her daughter she al- 
lowed herself to give way, conscious of sustainment and 
strength from that stronger nature. But now she must 
bear her burden alone. 

It was very hard, though. The tender sympathy of her 
companion seemed to fill the very air. The next moment 
the tired woman felt that she could not hold out against 
it. She suddenly flung her arm about the savin. A strong 
sob shook her. 

** You see,” she burst forth, ‘I’ve lost my husband ’s 
well ’s goin’ through all the rest! Folks don’t seem to 
think nothing about that. They don’t seem to remember 
’t I've lost him. Judith don’t seem to think "bout that. 
She’s grievin’ for little Em—’n’ so ’m I—” 

Here the words choked her. She pressed her forehead 
against the tree trunk. In a moment she began again, 
her sentences seeming to hurt her as they came, though 
they must be spoken. 

‘** know how folks thought about Mr. Grover,” she said. 
‘They didn’t half of um believe he had no liver trouble, 
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’n’ thought he ought to work more, It wa’n’t none 
of their business. He was a real good provider ’s ’s 
yo money lasted. He had beef that very last 
a eal , 
ere another pause, Mrs, Grover left the tree and stood 

up straight. 

“He ‘n’ Judith had some difficulty,” she said; *‘‘ but 
there ain’t many families where there ain’t any difficulty, 
only things don’t happen so to them. Judith ’s got a will 
that there can't anybody go against. She's the t girl 
in the world, but I ‘ain’t made up my mind yet whether 
she had any right to do ’s she did about the n- bottle. 
Her father said she had no right. He was real set on 
that. And he needed the money. He really needed some 
kind of medicine for his liver. He was ha’sh, though; 
yes, he was ha’sh.” 

Mrs. Grover had not spoken so much since that dread- 
ful night. Eldridge listened in amazement. He did not 
understand that inexplicable tendency which could prompt 
the widow to begin immediately to idealize her lost hus- 
band, And he could say nothing in response to such re- 
marks. 

Mrs. Grover blindly had a sense that something had 
come between her and the gentleness she had felt from 
Lucian, and she resented this fact. 

‘ Folks didn’t ’preciate Hanford,” she said, in a harder 
voice. 

There was no reply to this remark either. Eldridge was 
puzzled. He did not know what to say, and he did not 
wish to leave her. Suddenly Mrs. Grover started to 
down the walk. Then the young man’s pity for Judith’s 
mother overcame everything else. He had never in his 
life seen anything so desolate as that bent figure of a wo- 
man. He went to her side and drew her hand through 
his arm. 

“ Let me go with you,” he said, in a whisper. 

She tried to walk more erectly. ‘I d’ know why I’ve 
gone on so,” she said, tremulously. ‘‘I never meant to say 
anything to anybody—only Judith. I'm all broke down. 
I ain’t good for nothing. I wish we could just shut our- 
selves up here ’n’ never see folks any more.” She was 
openly weeping now. ‘‘I d’ know how ’tis, but there’s 
something or other ‘bout you, Mr. Eldridge, that makes 
me don’t care whether I keep up or not. And do you re- 
member how you brought some roses and put um in little 
Em’s lap when she was sick, ’n’ I was holdin’ her? She 
took lots of notice of them roses. I’ve got um saved up 
now in the middle bureau drawer with Em’s things. 
You're real gentle; there’s a look in your eyes that makes 
me cry, and thankful to cry, too. I d’ know how 'tis.” 

The two walked in silence down the path. The woman 
leaned heavily on Eldridge’s arm. 


(To BE conTINUED.) 


EMBROIDERY 


4 early crewel-work of America was succeeded by 

an elaborate fashion of fine embroidery upon muslin, 
and this grew, of course, out of the easier conditions of 
domestic life which followed the first period of coloniza- 
tion. The merchant ships which traded in India, China, 
France, and Holland brought back stores of India mull, 
of the beautiful “‘linen cambric” which our grandmo- 
thers and great- grandmothers generally consecrated to 
habyhood, of cotton muslins and thin fabrics galore, with 
_— flaxen flosses and cottons with which to embroider 
them. 

This was dainty work, far better suited to stately Colo- 
nial homes than to farm-bhouses where stout homespun 
linens and woollens had theretofore been decorated with 
crewel-work. The fashion of muslin embroidery was 
French and Hollandish, instead of being derived from 
Puritan or English ancestry, as in the case of crewel em- 
broidery. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the caps, capes, ruffles, and 
aprons embroidered to match of the period, and of the nar- 
row mull skirts, with wreaths of needle -work.or ruffles 
of scalloped muslin above the hem, and embroidered 
bands across the shoulders and bosoms, holding in the 
puckered fulness of the four-inch-length waists. One 
might :inger long contemplating these delicate embroid- 
eries and conjuring up pictures of the flowerlike woman- 
hood robed in muslin gowns, wearing bubbles of short- 
ened sleeves, with long silk mitts covering the arms, and 
satin ribbons around the waist, while ruffles swayed 
around the ankles, and the graceful head was _ piled high 
with curls; for so our early portraits and miniatures ~ 
ture them. 

It sets one wondering how any of these fragile beauties 
survived to the slender well-bred old age which awaited 
them, or how they could adequately play their part as 
mates of the stalwart, important, and severe magistrate, 
or shipping merchant, or Colonial Governor, or man of 
affairs, to whom they severally belonged; or became mo- 
thers of men fit to cope with the early destinies of Amer- 
ica. Perbaps—who knows?—the traditional tenderness 
and protective consideration of the American man toward 
the American woman has, or shall I say had, its root in the 
solicitous care these tender and beautiful creatures re- 
quired at the hands of the men of their period, for we 
know full well that manners very often survive occa- 
sion. 

Of course the handiwork of these pretty ladies was 
beautiful and delicate; often, indeed, extremely elaborate. 
Satin stitch and lace stitches of various designs of beauty 
and intricacy abounded in them, and one of the long van- 
dykes of that day, wrought by the hands of an ancestress, 
would be a useful and beautiful part of a costume of this 
present period. 

But it was not alone for personal adornment that the 
stitches of our Puritan ancestresses were set, for all the 
housebold linen and garments of use came also under 
their supervision. The ruffled shirts of the men of their 


period were an almost holy charge—as sacred a task as 
might have been the ephod of a priest. The familiar his- 
tories of those days account the ability to make them an 
indispensable accomplishment of womanhood, and even 
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clever Jane Austen, while Pride and Prejudice \ay unpub- 
lished in her desk, relates the completion of a dozen shirts, 
as well as a hes ony number of ‘‘shifts.” In the 
fascinating diary of Anna Green Winslow the little twelve- 
wd Puritan maiden tells the story of the gradual and 
aborious accomplishment of ‘‘a dozen shifts” in the 
school-day intervals when seven feet of snow in Boston 
prevented her at In no particular is our domes- 
tic life more changed than in its relief from the constant 
and restraining boudage of the needle. The unconscious 
sewing-machine has been one of the most potent influences 
in the enlargement of women’s lives. it has given mo- 
thers of families time in which to think and plan for the 
education and future of daughters. It has given the pos- 
sibility of leisure for college education. By removing the 
pas necessity of constant occupation of one kind, it 
as driven women out into the world to look for the 
places where their previous training and hereditary atten- 
tion to details will make them valuable. It has given 
them to art and to science. It has made the opportunity 
for them to become doctors of medicine, doctors of law, 
artists, and musicians. In short, the sewing-machine is 
largely responsible for the ‘‘ New Woman.” 

hen women were thus set free from housebold tasks 
they rushed forthwith into the field of embroidery, and 
the art which had languished and fallen, everywhere but 
in the East, into disuse for half a century, suddenly sprang 
into new life, and art embroidery became an almost uni- 
versal pursuit. Perhaps the small proportion of that 
potent element of art which was mingled with the accus- 
tomed facility of stitchery in the art needle-work which 
raged among the women of America within the early 

f of the fast twenty years has had something to do 
with the present crop of girl painters. 

The leaning toward creation of beauty, which found its 
only outlet in the needle-work of the mother, in the brush 
and pencil of the daughter secured a more active and ad- 
vanced form of expression, and so the needle-woman of 
the past became the artist of the present. 

The art and needle-work of to-day are much more thor- 
oughly amalgamated than at any previous period in their 
history, because the needle-woman is more frequently an 
artist. A painter of flowers often finds herself tempted 
to transfer some of her studies to textiles, seeing that the 
lustrous qualities of silk, the power of reflection inherent 
in its texture, gives far more effect than is possible to un- 
responsive pigment. At the same time her knowledge 
of the effect of one tint or color upon another gives her 
an advantage that no mere needle-woman could possibly 
com pass. 

Yet she soon finds that she cannot take up the art of 
needle-work without adopting its principles, since they are 
founded, like those of all other arts, upon possibilities and 
limitations. The wide freedom of the brush is denied to 
the needle; the latter must express feeling or sentiment 
in far more restrained fashion. The strict and convention- 
al laws of the art seem to reflect the protected and restrict- 
ed lives of those who have practised it through all the 
generations since Eden. 

It is the first impulse of the artist to try to escape from 
this conventionality in embroidery, but study and prac- 
tice soon prove that these very conventionalities have 
grown from study and practice, and it is never better than 
when in strict accord with them. 

The trained or professional embroiderer soon comes to 
prefer design which is constructed according to rule; not 
only because it is more pleasing in the mass, but because 
it is much better adapted to large and important places. 
Large repeating designs with borders go well with archi- 
tectural construction, and, indeed, are absolutely neces- 
= if used as decorative adjuncts. 

f course there is an immense field for embroidery in 
the small articles of luxury belonging to modern civiliza- 
tion, as well as in personal wear, and an increasing use 
in elaborate dress, but that belongs largely to the amateur 
and the manufacturer. Its greatest and most important 
use is in connection with interior decoration. Hangings 
of beauty can never be dispensed with in luxurious and 
beautiful interiors, and it is for this that any one who 
chooses embroidery as a profession will do well to edu- 
cate herself. 

For apap Bey a profession a solid groundwork of 
art study is the best possible preparation, for the profes- 
sional embroiderer should be able to — acceptably to 
architects and those who need the complete fulfilment of 
beauty in their homes. I know no better field of effort 
for the well-equipped woman who possesses a fine natural 
sense of color and a good share of creative faculty than 
that of decorative embroidery; but it must be remembered 
that that includes much more than the possession of mere 
technical ability. A woman may embroider delightfully 
and her work worth no more to her in money value 
than if it were bestowed upon day’s work in dress-making 
or millinery, and this is because she can only be the ex- 
ecutive instrument of some other one’s knowledge. It is 
the difference between the one who directs and: the one 
who.is directed, between the inventor and the machinist, 
the employer and the employed. 

There is a great prejudice in favor of embroidery as an 

employment among women who are timid and perhaps 
more than half ashamed of the necessity for recompensed 
effort. It is thought of as exclusively a home employ- 
ment which can be prosecuted quietly without any one 
outside of the home.circle being aware of it; and-if one 
chooses to follow rete, | only as an employment, it 
certainly has that nha 2, ut if it is followed as —_ 
fession, one must adopt it in a very different spirit. They 
must understand its importance as a form of art, and be 
sure that when worthily followed it can confer, as well as 
receive, dignity. To design and carry out a noble piece 
of embroidery requires as much knowledge, skill, and gift 
as are demanded in other forms of art. 
..Every painter cannot paint great pictures, and. every 
embroiderer cannot reach the highest possibilities of em- 
broidery, but we may be sure it Aas possibilities which are 
capable of. giving honor as well as profit to those who fol- 
low it worthily. 

If one meaus to reach these possibilities it is imperative 
that she should undertake as regular a course of study as 
goes to the education of ‘the artist’ or decorator, and one 
which, like that of the latter,includes familiarity with styles 
and effects of architecture; but there is a wide domestic 
field open. to all and nearly all conditions of woman- 
their efforts make both lives and 
homes blossom with beauty. ANDACE WHEELER. 
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Susan Janz.—Pure white is suitable for young girls in o- mourn- 
wear at home in the evening. course it should 
or ofserge in the winter, and 
. Crape is worn for six months fora sister or 
brother, then black without crape for the rest of the year following 
the death. Men wear crape on the hat a full pere should be 
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H. X. Y.—For the steamer in June have a tweed travelling dress of 
small {i lar checks, green or brown, with cream-color, made with a 
jacket and skirt to wear over cotton shirt-waists, For travel on the 
Continent and for dinners at hotels have a pretty frock of mohair, and 

d to this one dress of taffeta or of the new crépon grenadine for oc- 
casions, See hints about mohairs in the New York Fashions of a 
recent Bazan. For wraps you will need an ulster or a golf cape for 
the steamer, and a pretty cloth cape or a Nate aged for sight-seeing, 
the cape being preferable. You must farnish your own rugs, but 
steamer chairs may be hired. 

Beerua.—Make au India silk skirt pao op red on the sides and in 
front, about four and a half or. five yar wide, and hang it from the 
same belt as a closely gored foundation skirt. You will need no stiff- 
ening. The foundation ekirt may be of plain inexpensive India silk or 
of still Lm gd percaline, deeply faced with the dress silk. Separate 
waists will be used again, though it is too soon to say positively that 
they will have the vogue they formerly had. 

opsy.—Yon will find the publisher's imprint on the title-page of the 
dictionary if you wish to write in regard to the degree. Make your light 
white wool gown with a full corsage, nearly high, and elbow sleeves. 
Line it and the skirt with percaline or with taffeta silk, as best suits 
‘our purse. Hoolx the waist in the back and let it be plain at the top, 
ut pleated into the belt. Cut the neck a small square or round, as 
may best become you, and edge with a ruche of white satin ribbon. 
Have the front droop slightly in blouse fashion, and stripe it with eatin 
ribbon. Keep it entirely white throughout, using a belt and bows of 
white satin ribbon. 

“ Anxious Moture.”—Make your black serge with a Norfolk jacket, 
double-breasted, with equare revers and a small plastron. Do not fold 
in the pleats, but stitch bands on, three in the back and only two in 
front. t it extend four to six inches below the belt all around. 
Have two rows of bone buttons with eyes. The leg-of-mutton sleeves 
and the skirt can be lined with percaline. Make the red serge with 
a high full waist gathered at the neck and belt in front and back, and 
trimmed with lengthwise rows of black Hercules braid. Shirt-waists 
were worn by girls of ten years last summer. They give an “ old look,” 
as you suggest, but are convenient. Henrietta cloth for a lady of fift 
years should be made a basque opening on a gathered vest of blac 
taffeta with gay chiné blossoms. 

Ovp Sussorimer.—To cover the worn pet of your skirt, use black 
satin ribbon three inches or less in width, edged narrowly at top and 
bottom with jet beading. Use jet trimming and white lace on the 
waist. 

Quanpany.—Send your polite thanks for the gifts and the generous 
spirit which prompted them, and leave the rest to time. 

E. L. J.—Designs for bicycle suits will shortly be given in the Bazar. 

Twenty Yrars’ Sv —Your stat t of the case is a little 
vague, but the natural inference would be that the sender of the invi- 
tation desired amicable relations with Mrs. Jones. If, however, the 
invitation is to a large general entertainment, such as an afternoon 
~ it may have been sent purely as a matter of form. 

emp hy nt oy embroidery is a kind in which the figures 
making up the design are cut out in a different material, and then 
fastened down upon the ground to be ornamented. The ed are 
usually “conched"; that is, a strand of silk or a cord is sewed down 
over them, and sometimes the surfaces of the figures are worked over 
in various ways. 

we C. K. 8. —One of the small silver articles which are now made 
in such abundance—a key-ring, for instance, or something similar—is 
a safe and inexpensive gift forthe gentleman. Books are always good 
also, if he has a taste for them. 

E. 8. B.—Patterns for ladies’ underwear are given in Bazar No. 88 of 
last year’s volume. There are also some patterns in No. 7 of the cur- 
rent volume. 





Evizapetu.—Long watch and woe chains are worn on every oc- 
casion by a lady at present, even with evening dress, so it is perfectly 
proper for you to carry your watch attached to such a chain when you 
attend teas, card parties, etc. 

R. H.—When the host happens to open the front door to callers, the 
visitors need not leave their cards even if the ladies on whom they call 
are not at home; they may give some pleasaut e to the host for 
his family, or, if they prefer to leave cards, they should make an excuse 
to the host for 80 doing. Calling cards are never left by visitors in the 
parlor, but in the entrance hall ; they are not handed to the maid who 
answers the bell. , 

Four Giets. —For a college commencement young girls wear light, 
high-necked dresses made walking length and prettily and becomingly 
trimmed, with light hats, light gloves, etc. The prettiest costumes for 
such ns are made of )ight silks with fine delicate-colored pat- 
terns trimmed with lace or embroide Small 
toques 
trimm 
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WINTERING IN EDINBURGH. 


‘QO much has been written in praise of Edinburgh, of 
)) her marvellous beauty and charm, her picturesque 
surroundings and noble site, that volumes might be filled 
with repetitions of graphic description. The genius of 
romance is inextricably blent with the turbulence of his- 
toric incident, so that in writing of Edinburgh it is diffi- 
cult to keep one’s imagination within the bounds of sober 
reality. Poets, historians, antiquaries, alike have united 
in enthusiastic admiration of the fair Northern capital, 
and have laid the tributes of their genius at her feet. 

Yet there have been cavillers who have criticised her 
beauty and found fault with her architecture. Others, 
while admitting the grandeur of her position, declare the 
city of Edinburgh pays dearly for her pre-eminence, in 
one of ‘the vilest climates under heaven.” It is true 
she is liable at times to be beaten upon by all the winds 
that blow, to. be pitilessly 
drenched with rain; chill sea 
fogs veil the brightness of her 
face, while the snow-drifts that 
come scudding down the High 
land hills shroud her in a cold 
white pall! But she is no 
worse off in respect to weather 
than her sister cities. Edin 
burgh is not the only place in 
the world where meteorological 
vagaries disturb the equilibri 
um of existence 

We do not claim for her an 
immunity from all the ills of 
life, and she is far from being 
an earthly paradise; but we 
may truthfully apply the words 
of the poet when speaking of 
her 
“If to her share some trivial errors 

all 

Look’ te her face, and you'll forget 

them all.” 


Apart from her beauty, what 
an interesting old city she is, 
this ancient and famous me- 
tropolis of the North! Like 
Pandora’s box, she holds the 
rarest jewels of memory. 
Around her is a halo of ro 
mance. As we walk her broad 
thoroughfares our hearts are 
stirred with the recollections of 
the brave days of yore. Every 
street, every house, we may 
add, every stone, lias its history. 

Edinburgh is a city of strik- 
ing contrasts. She is full of 
picturesque surprises. Retain- 
ing the ancient vitality of ber 
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historic past, she possesses, as has been express- 
ively said, ‘‘the quick, subtle, far-darting brain 
of the empire,” and, though as proud and inde- 
pendent as of yore, surrounds herself with cul- 
ture, learning, and refinement worthy of the 
nineteenth century. 

The very incongruities that exist between the 
old and the new in Edinburgh add to her charm. 
Throned on its impregnable rock, in the midst of 
smiling gardens and fashionable promenades, is 
the hoary Citadel, which is the central feature of 
Edinburgh. On the high Parade troops are 
marshalled to the sound of drum and fife, and on 
the towering ramparts are armed men and cannon 
as they were wont to be when the grim and sturdy 
fortress was daily menaced by foreign invasion. 

Down in the valley stands the venerable palace 
of Holyrood with its Gothic frontal. Around its 
stately precincts, and once courtly pleasure- 
grounds, throng the hurrying feet, echo the clam- 
or of human voices, pass to and fro weary men 
and women bearing the burdens of penury and 
care, 

In the empty chambers, where kings met and 
queens smiled, the tapestry hangs fading on the 
walls, the once rich hangings are moth-eaten; but 
opposite the crumbling towers are the cheery 
mansions of prosperous citizens, with flowers 
blooming behind the plate-glass windows, and 
pretty girls in Victorian gowns seated before 
the piano are warbling the latest strains from the 
opera. 

Amid the stir and bustle of modern life, envi- 
roned with luxury and adorned with art, influ- 
enced by the thoughts and opinions of keen yet 
cultured minds, hearing with persistent iteration 
the clangor of every-day voices rising shrilly in 
the air, Edinburgh still listens to the mystic music 
of the past. She is full of ghostly visitants. Un- 
seen they flit about her ancient towers, glide up 
and down her narrow wynds and closes, and hov- 
er amid the aisles and corridors of her historic 
churches and mansions. 

Down this court my lady's Sedan chair was 
stopped by fierce clansmen, clashing steel with 
my lord’s retainers. From yonder balcony fair 
ladies with tearful eyes saw the gallant Montrose 
led past to his death. In the terraced garden 
behind, now a dingy and unwashed alley, beneath 
the shade of apple-trees, merry maids chattered 
and laughed like thrushes in spring. Up yon 
straggling street rode the fairest queen the world 
ever saw, but carrying neath her jewelled stom- 
acher the burden of an aching heart. 

The High Street of Edinburgh was for long 
considered one of the finest in Europe, but is 
now shorn of all its former greatness. It still 
bears traces of its departed glory. A few quaint 
old houses remain, once the residences of the 
rank, wealth, and fashion of the Scottish Court 
in the time of the Stewarts. 

Winter is the season when Edinburgh is in her 
fullest glory. The tide of gayety and fashion 
that never wholly ebbs in London, Paris, and 
New York, sweeps 
over the Northern 
capital, restoring 
somewhat of her old splen- 
dors, lighting the most 
sombre months of the year. 
During a brief period in 
May a mimic court is held 
at netyeeed, when out of 
the square court-yard rat- 
tles, in fine style, the coach 
and six of my Lord High 
Commissioner, her Majes- 
ty’s representative, to the 
unequivocal delight of the 
street arabs, who herald 
the procession with cries 
and hurrahs of joy and ad- 
miration 

Concerts, balls, theatres, 
and other entertainments of 
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all kinds are as rife in Edinburgh during the winter 
months as they are in any other large town. Such forms 
of amusement are largely patronized by the pleasure- 
loving section of the community. For the student, the 
artist, the deep and earnest thinker, there is a host of at- 
tractions in the shape of lectures—philosophical, artistic, 
and ethical—debating societies, and literary clubs. Dur- 
ing the winter the professors, medical, legal, and theolo- 
gical open the doors of their mansions in the aristocratic 
quarter of the city, the West End, and entertain with a 
lavish hospitality. The Principal of the University leads 
Edinburgh society during its brief but brilliant epoch. 





Srup1o APRON. 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Dean Park House, as the Principal’s mansion is called, 
combines all the comforts of a well-ordered home with 
the artistic furnishings that evidence the cultivated tastes 
of its owners. The entrance hall is unique of its kind in 
Edinburgh, and is well adapted for the many large recep- 
tions the Principal gives in the season. The hall is also 
used as a music-room, as it contains an organ and piano. 
The floor of the hall is covered with Persian rugs and 
tiger-skins, the walls are lined with Indian shields and 
weapons, while Oriental draperies and portiéres lend it an 
Eastern, old-world air. 
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For pattern and description see No. LI. on pattern-ehect Supplement. 
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tunes that strike such tender chords in 
leal Scottish hearts. The young voices 
rose in solemn yet exultant strain, 
blendivg with the more tremulous 
notes of the ‘‘old man eloquent.” 
After the psalm was sung the professor 
read a suitable portion from the Epis- 
tles, and concluded the short aud im- 
pressive service with prayer. 


CaLLiIne oR Eventne Bonnet. 


For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The dining-room, library, morning and drawing rooms, 
all open from the entrance hall, the drawing-room being 
an especially pretty apartment. There are collected all 
the quaint and rare treasures brought from the Orient. 
Amoug these are exquisite specimens of inlaid cabinets 
and tables, delicate carvings in ivory and wood, bronzes, 
and lovely old china. On the walls are hung oil and 
water-color views. Books and photographs abound, and 


together with the furniture, of antique and artistic style 
and shape, with easy-chairs and lounges scattered here and 
there,make the drawing-room at Dean Park House a cheer- 
ful, homelike apartment 





LarGEe RenarssaNce Lace CoLuar. 
For working pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A much-beloved and venerable Scotch professor of the- 
ology, when he invited his class of students, entertained 
them at tea,in the good old-fashioned way, round the 
table. After the meal the guests adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where a delightful evening was spent with games 
aod music, young ladies being among the guests to help 
enliven the proceedings. The professor was as merry as 
any youth present, entering into the fun of the evening 
with hearty enjoyment. To cause a diversion he recalled 
laughable incidents of his student days passed in the old 
University of Aberdeen, or exhibited some rare curios 
brought as souvenirs .of an interesting tour in Bible 
lands. Thus passed, pleasantly and profitably, the even- 
ing, till a sudden hush fell on the joyous company. The 
big Bible was brought out and laid before the professor. 
He opened it and gave out a metrical psalm of David, 
which was sung to one of those sweet old covenanting 


Ere the students took their departure from this hos- 
pitable roof they were regaled by a sumptuous repast; for 
their kindly host did not believe in sending his students 
supperless to bed. Ministering to their spiritual needs, he 
neglected not their temporal wants, so that they could not 
say, as did a plaintive young woman, who, having been 
taken from one afternoon meeting to another to unite in 
prayer for her sisters in a pagan land, exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, 
there are always many, many prayers, but, oh, so very, 
very little tea!” 

A certain amount of excitement and gayety prevails in 
Edinburgh all the year round. There are smart wed- 
dings, flower shows, and garden parties during spring 
and summer, but social life flourishes like the cedars 
in Lebanon during the months of February and 
March. The ducal family of Buccleugh, the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Tweeddale, and other coun- 
ty magnates, whose castles and mansions are situa- 
ted within reasonable distance of Edinburgh, may be 
seen from time to time in.a box at the theatres, or 
patronizing the assemblies and United Service Club 
balls. Once every four years a brilliant costume ball 
takes place in the “Northern Capital. This ball, 
which is held in the Music Hall and Assembly Rooms, 
is a very smart affair, and is quite one of the events 
of the season the year it occurs. 

During the season stars of the first magnitude from 
the operatic spheres of London, Paris, and Vienna 
deign to shine among a host of less brilliant orbs, 
who discourse sweet music to the good folks of Edin- 
burgh. : 

Private dances, balls, afternoon and evening recep- 
tions, and luncheon parties are among the various 
forms of gayety that occupy fashionable Edinburgh 
during the winter months. 

Dinner parties are very formal and elaborate feasts, 
and are characterized by an elegance and perfection 
of ‘‘cuisine” jarely su , save in ‘* Mayfair,” 
during the London season. Exquisite flowers adorn 
the rooms, the table decorations are marvels of beau- 
ty, both in design and originality, while the “ menu” 
comprises all the delicacies that can be procured in 
and out of season. 

Flowers are in plentiful abundance in 
the markets all the year round. The 
‘**Covent Garden” of Edinburgh is the 
Waverley Market, in Princes Street, and 
it is a pretty sight to-go there early in 
the morning and see the dainty fruits and 
flowers that arrive from the sunny lands 
of the balmy South to shed their beauty 
and fragrance over ‘‘ the gray metropolis 
of the North.” 

Edinburgh is famous for its charities. 
Innumerable are the schemes set afloat, 
the societies that exist for the 
relief of poverty, and trouble of 
allkinds. These countless char- 
ities are under the patronage of 
ladies of rank, wealth, and influ- 
ence, but, better atili, who are en- 
dowed with the heart 

“at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathize.” 
These ladies are the moving spir- 
its of charities, which take the 
pleasant form of ‘‘ Tableaux,” 
** Matinées,” and ‘‘ Fancy Fairs,” 
all of which receive the counte- 
nance and practical support of 
the kind-hearted people of Edin- 
burgh. 
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Social life in Edinburgh is hedged round with a good 
many rules and regulations. Strangers who are ambitious 
to penetrate into the inner circles of cultivated Edinburgh 
society are expected to be furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to these circles. If the visitors are illustrious or 
celebrated in the world of art and of letters, they are like- 
ly to be received by the residents of the Northern capital 
with distioguishing marks of favor and attention. 

A great number of young American and Continental 
clergymen, together with their wives, come over 
to spend the winter in Edinburgh and attend the 
theological classes in the New College. These 
visitors are rarely overburdened with a plenti- 
tude of dollars, yet they find that their means are 
sufficient to enable them to procure pleasant airy 
rooms in a desirable locality, ~ Food is abundant 
and cheap, and of the very best quality. Shops 
and warehouses rival those of Regent Street, in 
London, especially in Princes Street and George 
Street. Concerts, lectures, and social distrac- 
tions of all sorts are within reach of limited 
purses, and riding in street and cable cars, han- 
som cabs, and hackney carriages can be indulged 
in without fear of bankruptcy. 

CuristiAN E. UrquHaArt. 


FRENCH CALLING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 

A PEKIN silk striped in black on a shot blue 

and green ground forms the skirt of this 
costume, the corsage being of dark green velvet. 
The skirt is very full at the bottom, but the go- 
det effect is evaded by adding the fulness in the 
form of a deep flounce, the top of the skirt be- 
ing only moderately wide, fitted on the hips, and 
mounted in flat pleats behind. A thick silk 
ruche heads the top of the flounce, and a band 
of sable borders the bottom. The corsage has a 
smooth one-piece back and revers front opening 
on a striped silk vest, with a lace yoke above. A 
full coat skirt is added on the sides under a nar- 
row belt made of bias silk bordered with velvet. 
A little sable tour de cou completes the costume. 
The hat bas velvet crown and chenille brim cov- 
ered with white appliqué lace. A drapery of 
green velvet is above the lace, with a chow and 
strass buckle at the front. A knot of velvet and 
lace is at the back, with black plumes drooping 
forward on the brim. 
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Back View or Frencn Costume on First Pace. 








MANTEL DRAPERY. 


ye persons appreciate how much of the 
stiffness of a room is taken away by hid- 
ing the severe outlines of a marble or wood 
ev mantel under folds of soft drapery. A 
housekeeper whose dining-room walls are of 
light green has draped the mantel in this 


apartment with a crapelike material upon 
whose light ground is stamped a sea-weed 
design. On the bare wall is hung a large 
fish-net, obtained during a summer spent at 
Nantucket, and in the meshes of this are 
caught several sea-shells 

Silkolene, cotton crape, China and India 
silks, are very cheap now, while Oriental 
fabrics stamped in gold or silver tinsel are 
effective and pretty for the purpose 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been weed for ver fifty years by millions of 
mothers for the children while teething, with perfect 
success, It goothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhesn. Sold by druggiete in every part of the 
world I'wenty five cents a bottle.—[ Ado.) 

FALSE ECONOMY 
bh practised by people who bay inferior articles of 
food he Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. Jnfant Health is the title ofa | 
valuable P m4 pao t for mothers. Sent free by New 
York Conde i Milk Co., New York Adv.) 

Di» you ever go within a mile of a soap factory? 
If so you know what material they make soap of. 
Do ne’s Electric Soap factory is as free from odor 
as a chair factory. Try ynce. Ask your grocer for 
j Take no imitation. —{Ade.} i 





ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 


Oona 


It recently occurred to Tiffany 
& Co., the New York jewelers, 
to ornament a bicycle elabo- 
rately with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, believing that some 
wealthy customer would esteem 
so handsome a mount. They 
preferred to pay $100 each for 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


For their purpose 
to using any 
other make of #* 
wheel. Theremust 
be no question of 
quality in a bicycle 
selected for such 
ornamentation. 


Therefore they chose Columbias 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

e 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford,Conn. 
Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 


city and town. If Columbias are not proper! 
ted in your vicinity let us know. ’ 


CALIFORNIA. 





Special trains will leave New York in | 


March for California via Southern route, 


with incidental visits to New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, El Paso, 
etc., and also in April, via Denver, through 


the heart of the Rocky Mountains, Salt 
Lake City, etc. Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Diego, Pasadena, San Francisco, 
Yosemite Valley, Alaska, Yellowstone Na- 


tional Park, etc., can be visited in connec- 
tion with these tours. 
The tickets allow entire freedom of 


movement on the Pacific Coast and for 
the return trip, and can be used returning 
on our special trains leaving San Francisco 
on advertised dates or on the regular trains. 
Choice of routes. These tours are in- 
tended for those who wish to travel in the 
most comfortable and leisurely manner. 
Tours to Europe, Florida, Nassau, the 
South, Mexico, Hawaii, Japan, China, 
etc., in season. Railroad and steamship 
tickets to all points. 
Send for Descriptive Book, mentioning 
information desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
81 Enst 14th &&., 1008 


* Cor. Union Square West, 
New York. oe haben - 1 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| 
A Good is one of the best books BEST& co 
| Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 08 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap Cc. 


ow @ obtain Commencing Nov., For this fine Nain- 
, 1895, and until all are oosk Sip pointed 
ven out, purchasers yoke with narrow 
tucks and three rows 
of Sunlight tt will of insertion—ruffle of 
receive one F embroidery on neck 
from their grocer. and sleeves—ful! skirt 
—deep hem. 
| Contents. AComplete Almanac, Tables, 


Man- 
ment, Language of 
wers, Gardening, Games 

Drese- 


| Directions for Home By mail, postage paid 


5 cents extra. 


Catalogue containing 700 illustrations 
of things for children, and more than 


the ‘* Child- 
700 Reasons sen’. Store” is the 


place to buy them, free for 4c. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Suniel 
Soap sia 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. - ig M | NGT 0 N p PRT AA Bad Rw my 
| REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
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Vor. XXIX., No, 3. 


a good 


and at the 
store take 
another 
look to 

make sure that 

you are getting 

what you 

pay for. 





If your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 
Send for —. gy labels and materials, 
Co., 


totheS.H &M P.O Box 699 New York 
City 








Hair Cloth 


“SURVIVAL of the FITTEST.” 


Substitutes, a Failure— 
HAIR CLOTH 
——— Makes and Retains the Flare. 


If you are not p« sted regarding the weights and colors, send for samples of our 
different advertised styles which will show you the reason of the “Survival of the Fit- 
test.” Address AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. 1. 



























ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 

is simply claimed tobe. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 

REWARD of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open to ee one excepting the owner of the 

stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any 

ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA. BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








BINS 


1RS/ 
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By Rebecca Harding Davis 
| Dr. Warrick’s Daughters 
A Novel. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
ous only See atthe Paris 


Se Surin 


ate rowoen Gu =n Werte 
TTE Pp 
Woe ov pcre 


PERFUMES 
L. LEGRAND (rx? 41, place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
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The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 
Tires used, 


..Great G. & J. Tire.. 


“The most Reliable Tire on Earth” 
has added much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


Rembler Picycle 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply G. & J. 
Tires om any wheel, if you insist. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Br yn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 














‘hs good and monarene famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tall ; 
But the best is owr Monarc 
It’s the Monarch of them ail. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles—A Marvel of 
sean tenet, Speed and Reliability. 
models. $80 and $100, fully teed. Por children 
lus who want a lower wheel the Deflance is 

















HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 





























FesRUARY 29, 1896. 


Stern BroS 


direct attention 
to their 


Spring Importations 
of 


Ladies’ 

French Hand-Made 

Undergarments 
consisting in part of 


Night Robes, 
Corset Covers, Drawers, 


Matinees 


Chemises and Skirts 
Also 
Silk Corsages, 
Skirts and 
House Sacques. 
Forming in all the largest 
and choicest collection 


they have ever imported. 
West 23d St. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE. 

















Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. | 


If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.26 to 
BRIDGEPORKT CORSET CO., 
FITZPATRICK & SOMEKS, 
85 Leonard 8St., New York. 





Two 


Beauties. 


The DELONG 
HOOK AND 
EVE and the 
CUPID HAIR PIN. 
The one will not un- 
hook of itself, the 
other will not slip out 
. of the hair. 


Both made by 
Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia, 





BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, 


EPPS: Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CoC Os 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


merits of the 


WANTED 325.5232 


WESLERN "CORSET 00.» St. Louis, Mo. 
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$1 enesese 
a Lust like a bunch’’ 
bottle. of the freshly gathered flower of the woods 


Forest Fringe 


Violet 


is the most delightful of all perfumes—a @ 
pure quadruple extract direct from the flow- 
ers—the true violet odor—a specialty § 
for people of fastidious tastes—a few ‘ 
drops gives a delicate lasting fragrance. 
At dealers or direct from manufacturer. 
Delivered free. 
In order to introduce this odor, also to test 4 


the value of this advertising medium, we 
make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


iz within the next 30 days you will order direct of 
us one large size bottle of Forest Fringe Violet 
(sending $1.00 in mone 


order, postal note or 
Dostage stamps) an Pe - 
HARPER'S 


mention the name of 
we will send you the bottle 
- pecpete "s some. | aay pn case and 
nclude without extra charge ozen cakes of 
Cold Glycerine Soap free, prepay- 
ing all express charges on soap and perfume. 


Address: David S. Brown & Co., Bank St., N.Y. 
TT TS OOO en 


©@ 2462626262 








| Why are 
| Vantine’s Teas 
so good? 


Because they are carefully selected, pure 
teas—the choicest oes ot aye Japan, 
India, and Ceylon. And because they are 
always sold in air-tight, foil-lined und 
packages which preserve the stren and 
flavor. 

KO-KAY TEA (English Breakfast) possesses a 
rich and delicate flavor, which has made ita great favor- 
ite with tea-drinkers; 7 5c. lb. 

HO-CHU TEA (Rose-flavored Formosa Oolong), 
superior to long; the favorite tea of New 
York’s 400; $1.15 Ib. 

KA-MO =RA (Uncolored Japan), from the famous 
gardens of Uji; e. Ib. 

ORANGE beaded (Unscented), a great 
of sociability; the ideal tea for 5-o’clock tea; $1. 

YOUNG-HO TEA (Mixed), with Green-tea eee 
7 } md ae blend of Formosa Oolong and Green tea; 

c. 


@ 
~ 
ot 
4 “ 
a 


— 


Ei, 


By mail, postpaid, for above Prices ; stam 
accepted. Send for Vantine’s Tea- Book, 
and for “Oriental Light Bearers,” both 
free. A. A, Vantine & Co., 877-879 
Broadway, New York. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland., 


0 
x OF Limoges * Co 


L 
“Ra now 


On White China. 





On Decorated China. 











The Perfection of Olive Oil 
S——— 7 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
ure and sweet, is one of the most 
lesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 

S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 


Oil, 


Rae's Lucca Oil! 


4 
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SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


PARIS LINGERIE. 


Peignoirs, Matinées, Jupons, Chemises de Nuit, 
Fancy Trimmed Waists, 
Organdie, Batiste, and Linon, 


Silk Petticoats, 


Silk Waists. 


Children’s Wear. 


Hand-made Guimpes, School Frocks, 


Fancy Lawn Dresses, 





Pique Coats, French Caps. 


roadway A> 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











Ot eree ewe een wens 
DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON 


LEO Ty, 


6 PLACE OE LA eescinen, PARIS. 
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OI PLO DMA CONSTITUTING HIGHEST 4 AWARD MUNI MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
PAR ALLELE D VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING 


Pabst... eee 
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THES CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most anique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 










If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 


Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








Madame LEOTY, oy Eee de la Madeleine, 


PARQUET = 


Bed-Rooms, Etc. 


LOO. dns ot eve Book. 
Mfrs. Ind. 
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PRIESTLEY’S ” An idealized 
Black Henrietta 
Silk-Warp " , realized. 
The genuine has the What more can 
-— Se —. Wa predetar™ be said ? 





EUROPE! (ric crsiriecs 
tickets by al hh Psy for “ —— 
ist Oazette.” F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


VAN CAMPS PACKING meas 





Ask your 
dealer for 
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RoStTres OF DIVERS GRADED OF EXCELLENCE TO BE ADSUDGED AFTER THE 






opera manager could handle it better than I could.” 


—_>—— 

“Is Scaddile' a bull or a bear?” 

**Bear. He's always growling at the market.” 
—_——_—~. 


He'd taken down serene rolls of goods, 
nd 8 ‘em 


in good shape, 
And when she'd goue he'd sold f that maid 
A ten-cent roll of tape. 
—_——~—_ 
“ “Was the lecture the other night a good one 7” 
uite.” 
—— or -_ ” 
“ ow ell. pa y pat 
was hardly adry eye in the room.” 
—— 
Tommy, where did you 





Mama. “ Why et all those things?” 


and you just bet I've got a bargain.” 


—_——~»—— 
“ Isn't it marvellous, this new light discovered by Professor Roentgen ?” 
asked Mrs. Bloobumper. 

“Isn't it?” echoed Mra. Tenspot. “Just think of photographing 
sons and actually seeing their bones reproduced on the photograph !" 
a shall have to put armor-plate doors on our closets now.” 

” ot 
“To keep people from taking pictures of the skeletons in them.” 
—»_———— 





“ Why, sir, | once settled a quarrel in a church choir.” 
qutmee@jpeniigees 


AS Ir 18 IN NEW YORK. reads well and you spells well, but you hain’t sot still.” 
*” ———~——_—_—_ 
“Wun vour re * voy 7? y . i 
‘ rr. AT ? Ou, cunelns aie yh, ik AND U8 WIFR, ** Well, here is the money you've been tormenting me for,” said a rich 


nncle to bis spendthrift nephew. “ Use it wisely, and remember that a 


foo! and his money are soon parted. " 


“1 don’t know about that,” replied the young ecapegrace. “I’ve been 





A PARENT'S WAIL. The moral’s plain, as clear as day, coaxing you more than a week for this.” 
Ou me! Oh mri Ubewles Gre t Scott! As clear as ever came my way, Qe 
Into what woe is this I've g ene pon ? eager it alge. > pantry “I wish to submit a lyric, sir,” said the timid young man. “My 
I’ve lately sent my boy to schowl, N r © Pedy ar 7 friends say it’s a beauty—really sings itself.” 
That he might net grow up a fo No matter if it gives oho **Humph!" said the cold-hearted editor. ‘‘We couldn't use a poem 
Aud all the things I’ve told to him It does not pay to fool pte ip like that. We want one that, once printed, will keep perfectly quiet, and 
Some based on fact and some on whim, And facts should ever sacred be :— not keep our readers awake by singing itself at all times.” 
These days are coming back to me: Alas for my duplicity! Saninsrtdh ites 

Alas, ulas, that it should be! , “Whom do you consider the most popular composer—based on your 
I told him once that Washington «Rolling ctedooeaa milk improperly labelled ng experience this year as an attendant upon the opern asked Jinks. , ° 
Ere he his manhood had begun, “ Let's see the label. Hom !—this is labelled conde nsed milk.” Virot,” sald Wilbur, After Virot, home-made hats bear the palm. 
Once with a mutton-chop did hack “True, your honor; but it isn’t condensed milk.’ 
A cherry-tree out at the back, *Then I must nonsuit. If it isn’t condensed milk, the prisoner cannot 
Aud that in falling down it hit have sold coudensed milk improperly labelled when he sold this, Next s 
His father where he kept his wit case.” 
He told it as ‘twas told by me: ° 

Alas, alas, that it should be! “ Folks says I'm queer,” laughed old Fogarty to himself. “ One person 

sald | was a maniac, becuz I got down on the floor an’ tossed an’ waved 

And when his teacher said "twas not aboat, sayin’ as how I was the Atlantic Ocean. It would of been a dern 
The way I'd said, the little tot sight queerer if I hadn't tossed and waved about. Oceans dont do 
Got up and told her that he guessed nothin’ else.” 
He'd take my word before the rest, — 
And while it might quite enit her whim, a John,” said Mrs. Wilkins—‘* John—I'm sure there are burglars duwn- 
She best not go at etaffing him; stairs 
His daddy knew about that tree :~ ‘Nonsense. They know well enough I've nothing to steal. What 


Alaa, alas, that it should be makes you think so?” 


“ I thought I beard somebody playing the piano.” 
And when I said that Christopher, _ 
The eminent discoverer, 


“ss : ‘ve o . ™ 
Sted come aasens the. tmalag.cce Tommy. “Oh doar, I've got to go to the dentist to-day! 





Astride 6 creat bia bumble-ber Bousy. “Oh dear, I've got to have my picture taken, and mine's the 

And landed ont in Ilinols , worst, ‘cos the dentist don't expect you to look pleasant, and the pho- 

He told the tale to all the boys, tog rapher does.’ i el 

So - = oy RA de “ Mra. Simian,” said Mr. Simian, as be swung bimself gently in through 
pe dite the window, “ where is our hired man ?” 

And one by one the tales I've told “He's at work picking erasers from the rubber-tree,” replied Mrs. 

By which he’s been so badly sold, Simian “Why? . . . 

But which I told him all in fan “T’'ve got an engagement for this evening at the Orang-Outang Club, 

Are proving false unto my son, 4 and I'd like to have him go down to the barn and milk the cocoauuts.” 

Who watches me with mournful eye, aaa eae 

Half hoping that I do not lie, “*I think that actors ought to have real food at banquet scenes on the — > 

But losing faith, alas, in me:— stage,” said Roberta. “ Possibly if they had they wouldn't chew their 


Alaa, alas, that it should be lines and swallow their periods so often.” WHY BILLY DIKD—TOLD BY THK X Ray, 





THE WOLF FIGURE. _ = 
LADY TAKES THEGOLF STICK AND ATTEMPTSTO MAKE THE 

DIFFERENT HOLES-(GENTLEMEN® HATS) EACH HOLE (OR HAT) MADE, CONSTITUTED 
A CLAIM OF ANY KIND SHE MAY CHOOSE TO IMPOSE ON THE CYNER FOR THE EVENING, DANCING WITH THE ONE 
IN FRONT OF WHOM SHE DROPS 

HER STICK 











GH-DTEPPING FIGURE 
CENCE of THE HORSE -D.HOW 






MPETI TION HE WINWER TAKING THE LEAD IN THE YYALTZING 
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= Ss 
sgzZae ‘Sh Satiinhe Loans FicuRt._ ~ =e 
Ar * BIGN FROM THE LEADER THE RIBBON HURDLES aKE SS 
DROPPED AND THE GENTLEMAN TRKES THE LADY IN FRONT  ~ EE 
OF WHOM HE WAPPENS TO BE JUMPING. 






HINTS TO OOTILLON LEADERS FOR THE WINTER DANCES. 





“It seems to me that some capable comic- 


kage of red pepper in the stove, and there 


Tommy. “Oh! i've been to the Church Pur, and I saw a sign which 
said, ‘Grab Bag, Five Cents.’ So I left five cents and grabbed the bag, 





‘Mr, President,” said a recent caller on Mr. Cleveland, “ just give the 
Venezuelan difficulty into my hands, and I'll have it settled in no time.” 
“ What makes you think you could handle the matter so successfully 7” 


A member of a rural school board visited a school under his jurisdiction. 
When asked to make “a few remarks,” he said, “ Well, childrenpyou 

















SUPPLEMENT 


A MUSICAL SPIDER. 


\ HEN I went to hampton it was my 

habit to hire a piano by the hour in 
cither a private house or church parlor in 
the neighborhood of the hotel. 

One summer I had the good fortune to 
obtain the use of an excellent Steinwa 
erand in the church parlor of the Nort 
Church. It was pleasant to sit there and 
play, absolutely secure from interruption of 
any kind, as | fancied. I was glorying in 
this security on my third day, when I no- 
ticed a large spider moving in a fascinated 
manner over a row of benches close at hand, 
until it reached the top of a high reading- 
desk just near my shoulder. 

I had often heard that spiders were fond 
of music, so curiosity replaced resentment at 
the creature’s approach. I played on and 
on, in a soft way, for fully half an hour; 
during all of that time it remained as quiet 
as the desk itself. I began to believe it was 
really listening, and finally played quite hard, 
but it remained unsbaken until t stopped ; 
then it turned and went back to the end of 
the row of benches, and then up the wall. 

My surprise was very great when the 
spider appeared again, on the next day, in 
exactly the same fashion, and so for several 
successive days. One afternoon, however, 
I looked at the desk in vain, and felt an almost 
absurd disappointment. 

When it was time to go home, and I was 
closing the piano, to my delight I discovered 
the spider immovable on a large music-book 
at the end furthest from the keyboard. 

Straight up, by an almost invisible thread, 
the little thing had spun a web just over the 
piano, so that it could easily go to and fro. 

At the close of the season there was to be 
a concert at the hotel, and I was requested to 
‘play or sing something bright.” It hap 
pened at that time I had a cold, and could 8 
nothing with the voice, so I decided, while 
sitting with my musical spider, to try to de- 
ceive these country folks into the belief that 
I could play one of Bach’s fugues. Accord- 
ingly, I began to practise. I was mortified 
to find how difficult it was and how badly it 
sounded, but went on courageously, three, 
four, five times over, with but little improve- 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


NOT A DYSPEPTIC PEOPLE. 


T is time that the old saw about Ameri- 

cans being a dyspeptic people was hung 
up. This has been a pet phrase with med- 
ical papers, some physicians, and professors 
of cookery altogether too long. The story 
has been repeated until we have acquired 
abroad the reputation of being a nation of 
dyspeptics, and if a nation of dyspeptics, 
then the producers of dyspepsia-provoking 
food. 

Now it is not true that we are a dyspep- 
tic people. On the contrary, whatever we 
may have been years ago, it is now a fact 
that we are the people freest from ailment- 
ary disorders upon the face of the earth. 
Further than this, the introduction of our 
hygienic foods among other nations is per- 
ceptibly increasing their health rate and 
adding to the longevity of their people. 

There have been borrowed by our people 
from the French, English, and Germans the 
best cooking methods of each, and, combin- 
ing these with American ideas, methods, and 
agencies, we have developed a school of cook- 
ery purely American, which is the perfection 
of culinary art, at once the delight of epicures 
and the hope of physicians. 

In the aid of this reform no agency has 
had an equal influence with the Royal 
Baking Powder. It has been frequently 
remarked by the medical fraternity that the 
decline of those dyspeptic ailments which 
formerly prevailed among the American 
people was contemporaneous with the ex- 
tended use of this article. The fact has 
likewise caused particular comment from 
both English and French hygienists. Pro- 
fessors Kahlman and De Wildes of the 
French Academy coincide that the Royal 
Baking Powder is the most important of 
cooking devices because of the essentially 
healthful properties which it adds to the 
food, while Dr. Saunders, an eminent spe- 
cialist, and the head of the Health Depart- 
ment of London, is an enthusiastic advocate 
of the “Royal,” which he says, from a hy- 
gienic point of view, is ‘‘ one of the greatest 
boons that could be given !” 

We are not a dyspeptic people, and the 
chief reason is because of our better, purer, 





WALTER BAKER & CO, ure. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 









Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





HEADACHE CURED FREE? 


Arlitine Headache Powders. 
From a German Prescription. 
Warranted Harmiess. 


THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


A ~emarkably quick 


EFOOD: 





SKIN 


and Speedily 
Cured by 


hp ts 4 
Gti Sprepy Curs TreaTuenr. —Werm 
baths, with Currcura Soap, pa applications of 
| Ouricura (ointment), and mil a of CuricuRa 
RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 


Sold throughout the world. British 4. ~ : F. Newsery & Sons, 
Lendon. Potter Deve axp Cum. Corpr.,Sole Props., Boston. 











| World’s Pair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


IMPERIAL 


{aRANUM | 
‘Is the BEST prepared 
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ment. Then I looked to the spider forsym- | and more wholesome bread. — Journal of | HIN N a ° 4 
othe tus & tet nennt » the spider for sym Health. F por RINBERCORN: aa Vigor belongs 


This was really conclusive. I could not er to health. Health to well-fed 


hope to please people if a spider would not bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
Dinner Without Soup 


listen. But had it gone for that reason? ay but proper sourishenent 
is like summer without sunshine. 














: 3 nvalescent 
I touched the keys again, beginning my for the invalid, the co 


: . and the dyspeptic is 
favorite song, and soon the creature spun its cf» hard to obtain. 


way back to the book. By way of experi- 

ment I started the fugue once more, and it 
a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 





took only a few bars to send the spider up 
the thread. I played Chopin at the concert. 

This happened in the autumn, and as the 
church parlor was not heated, I gave up 
the use of the room. Going back one after- 
noon to collect my music, I found a dead 
spider on the music-book, in its old place on 
the piano. There had been a frost the night 
before. 1 sat down and played Chopin’s 
funeral march, and then buried it. 


Extracto BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “‘soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes better. It gives to 
soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 





Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
te: tall late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 


VIN MARIANI ———__ | 





ADVERTISE MENTS, 





























MARIAN! WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


FOR H. I. M. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


“THE MARSHAL OF THE IMPERIAL COURT REQUESTS YOU TO SEND WITHOUT 
DELAY ANOTHER CASE OF 60 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI.” 





Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS, 
[Anus : 41 Ba Hausen. 62 W. 16th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities, Your House“and Stable 
See it would cost to paint the house 

alone, if you use wi 


BROWNS | |si:Sc 
Shingle Stains 


To buy and apply they are 50 per 


French Dressing] || osc 
Vo VX LY 
























The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin't. 


If art embroidery be soiled 

And washed with common soap, ’tis spoiled ; 
But Ivory Soap preserves the hue 

As brilliant and as fresh as new. 


Send for Stained Wood Samples and Colored Sketches, 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 
1 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Z all Central Points. 
A Brilliant, Lasting and 


Flexible Polish we we w WE RIL GER: ™ 


Known in almost every land where boots 
and shoes are worn. For nearly fifty years 
it has been the choice of discriminating 
ladies. It gives a brilliant polish which 

lasts and leaves the leather soft. 























Jt is waste of good things 


RY sa L SOR, 





to use “ pearl glass” or “pearl 






top,” unless you get the right 


Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 


favorite of Europe. 


Refreshing. delicious and softening to the 
. Lathese LF ; laste } lone... dg ime 
; we may ely follow 

om 9g Fe by all op ohh 


Do not experiment with doubtful 
‘ polishes, but buy Brown’s. It 
has a record S&B HH SH SH 
Ahead in 

Quality and Quantity. 
— DOES NOT 


shape and size for your lamp. 





See the “Index to Chimneys” 








—free 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, (‘ 
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Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of )| Y ‘cuemen FIELD & CO., Sete Agents, 
‘iia ilan. NSIST ON HAVING BRO 5 sneha smaiiaiiin 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A FLOWER FESTIVAL IN JAPAN—AMATER 


ENGRAVED BY CH. BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY PACL QUINSAC, 





’S BAZAR 


AMATERASSU, GODDESS OF THE 


*AUL QUINSAC, EXHIBITED IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES SALON. 
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1 MASCULINE. HIGH TRA. 

YOUNG married woman, wishing to en- 
d tertain some of her husband’s friends in 
s Way that would be neither difficult nor ex 
pensive, hit upon the happy idea of a high 
tea She had never heard of a high tea “ for 


gentlemen only but why should she not 
have one? Her home was small, and she 
must make her own refreshments, and have 
them so si mple as to allow her to spend het 


evening in the parlor She asked two pretty 
girls to help her, and between them they had 


4 tea that was the delight of the fortunate 
men who were present At ten o'clock the 
guests were summoned to the dining-room, 
where was the table daintily set with places 
for fifteen—twelve men and three women. 
The hostess presided over a chafing-dish at 
the head of the board, a pretty girl over an 
other at the foot, while half-way down the 
table another girl was seated in front of the 
silver urn and coffee-cups Lobster @ la New- 

vas made in one chafing-dish, and oys 
ters d poulette in the other. With these 
were ~oo — t de ¢ agpedatanyy mayon 
nase = ch — course over, two 
white cap; dapt d maids removed the 
dishes oe aeons rt in their place two loaves 
of smoking Boston brown-bread and a huge 


earthen jar of baked beans. The appearance 
of these was received with a round of ap- 
plaus Following was a course of chicken 
led crackers, cream - cheese, and 
olives The dessert was ice-cold coffee jelly 
(so tender as to melt in the mouth) smothered 
in whipped cream. Delicious home-made 
fancy cakes accompanied this. After the 
dishes were cleared away cigars were pro- 
duced by the husband of the hostess, and 
soon the fragrant weed had the usual effect 
of drawing forth excellent stories and clever 


conversati t was one voles when the 
party broke up, the men all declaring that a 
high tea for gentlemen only was a most de- 
cided SUCCESS ¢ specially when there were pres- 


ent three charming women as entertainers, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fast Black 
= Cotton Dress 
Linings 


Will not 
discolor by 
perspiration. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 


f j 
WUSCAch 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Coler 


(HO1AK ALK 








Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us ® cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 


Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing 
ry it All druggists. 


in stamps, post paid, in 
cluding complete Web 


Mig. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 










Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 


Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 


Large China box for Wc. 


ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cran 


Every ingredient used in making Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder is plainly printed on the label, information 


not given by makers of other powders. 
Recipe book free, Send stamp and address, _Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. y. 


y ; dictates the utmost nicety of ex- 
NR : pression and deportment. 
Tt In your correspondence, to be certain you are using the 
correct thing in Stationery, get the papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Company 


For thirty years they have made a specialty of this branch, and produce, with- 
out question, the finest Writing Papers in the world As they make over 500 
styles, you cannot fail to be suited. Insist on your stationer showing you samples. 
He will not serve you by representing other papers as good. They are not. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, _Chicago. 


When You Duy 
a Lamp ft 


“B&H m. oe 


Our Little Book, mailed 
free, tells why, and gives 
information about our 

other lines—Gas and Elec- 
tric 


Fix Fire-place 
Furniture, brass and 
Wrought Iron Grille 
Work and RB 
Metal Goods, 


Heaters, Etc. ending 
Dealers everywhere wil 


| Ite! supply Our Goods. 
aaa BRADLEY & BUSBARD NFS. C CO., Meriden, Conn. 
_ NEW YORE. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 








Holyoke, 











Pipanys 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
_ ~————_> 























VIOLETTE 
IMPERIALE 


A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 
violets, 4 2 tt tt tt 





w SYLVA 


A sublime combination of 
exquisite perfumes unlike 
anything else ever made. 





The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of High Quality. 
I. G. MOUSON & CO.:::::: Paris:::::: London:::::1 Frankfort. 
N. Y. Office, 18-22 Washington Place. 
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DREER’SPtanrs er eotes, 


Are pose known 00H The BEST. was. ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 
sae it Deosste cickhy Wnstantens Sue ealeced pastes en annee = = 
= a7 oat lar refowera ott dee 


everyth Old of nie HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. = 
HW TH(qH0UO000 


THE ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE OF FRANCE HAS PLACED 


Apollinaris 


(“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.”) 


“At the HEAD of ALL the Waters 
examined for PURITY and FREE- 
DOM from Disease Germs.” 
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Catalogue FREE 


Our new Spring Catalogue of 
Tailor-made Garments to order, 
contains illustrations of the la- 
test style 
JACKETS from $4.00 up 
SUITS from $7.00 up 
SKIRTS from $3.50 up 
CAPES from 
$3.00 up 
WAISTS from 
75 cts. up 
A well-selected as- 
sortment of samples 
of latest fabrics, tape 
measure and meas- 
urement diagram 
which insures a per- 
‘ect fit), sent on re- 
ceipt of 4c. in = 
a 
Guaranteed to Pit. 
Silks, Dress Goods, and 
a —~ by the 54 at 


Express ebanpedoent by us. Meation > Marger’ + 
58 West Twenty-third 
Street 

NEW YORK 










Ars 


Absorbs like a a 
Sponge. 





Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


s 
Amolin Powder 
(A new coal-tar product.) 
The Onl odorless, healthful, harmless, 
y and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 


A New soothing, healing antiseptic 
R med for scalding, chafing, and all 
eme y skin irritations of Infants or 


Adults. 


? 
¢ 
2 
2 
2 











Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 





Shields and powder at all notion counters. All drv uggists 
keep the powder. Sample box of powe der or pair of Shicids 
mailed for 35e. 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St.,.N.Y. 


liSyr Symbols ot Purif 
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Containing a large percentage ofp 
purest glycerine—undeniably the most ; 
¢ healthful and healing ingredient of a 

4 perfect toilet soap. The Mesias: 
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: ** No, 4711’ on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. } 
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them everywhere. Write for 
FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10* and 25°. 


go by it. 
| Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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